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New I[ext-Books 





desire to call the attention of Teachers and Professors to the following important addition 
to our list of School and College Text-Books: 


THE HIGHER BOOKS 


STODDARD’S 


MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


PREPARED BY 


Professor EDWARD OLNEY, 
Of Michigan University. 





The Complete School Algebra 


One Vol. 12mo, price.....++eeeeeees $1.50 

A complete Key has been prepared to this book 
which also embraces a large namber of additiona! 
examples. Price $1.50. 


The Elements of Geometry. 


One Vol. 8vo, tinted paper....--.--. $1.50 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
One vol. ove, tinted paper.............. $1 50 
The Geometry and Trigonometry. In 
I i Bo 0'<00dd0ncccenscsseesseceess 2 50 
These books embrace all that is usually con- 
teined in works oftheir class, and ina very much 
improved form. 
A University Edition of the Geometry and 
Trigonometry 
is now being prepared, which will embrace, in 
addition to all that is found in the above books, 
more any text-book heretofore published on 
these subjects. Ready about Junel. 


The Ceneral Geometry and Caleals, 


One vol. 8vo, tinted paper, price $2.50. 


The above books, by Prof. OLNnEy, although 
— issued, have been adopted in many of the 
t schools and colleges in the country, and 
have received the most unqualified praise from 
all who have seen them. 


Send for Complete School Catalogue. 


The Simplest, Most Practical, and Cheap- 
est Series of Geographies yet 
Published. 


COLTON’S 
NEW SERIES OF 


GEOGRAPHIES. 


The whole subject embraced in 


TWO BOOKS. 


The distinguishing features of these books are: 

lst. They contain all which the scholar should 
be required to learn, and nothing more, stated 
in the clearest possible form. 

2d. The clearness and beauty of the Maps. 


_ 8d. The whole subject of Geography as taught 
in Common Schools, is embraced in two books— 


I 


Colton's New Introductory Geography 


Elegantly Illustrated with entirely new 
Maps, drawn expressly for this 
Book. Price 90 cts. 


Il. 
Colton's Common School Geography. 


Elegantly Dlustrated by numerous Engrav- 
ings and Twenty-two Maps drawn 
expressly for this Book. 

Price $1.75. 


A great saving in Time and Money 
ts thus effected. 





wy We ask for these New Books a comparison 
with the best series yet published. 


Address 


SHELDON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Or, 
Care W. B. KELER. COOK & CO., 


677 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Ss. S. VENTRESS, 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 





SAM’L A. GAYLORD & CO., 


BROKERS IN 


WESTERN SECURITIES, 


323 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo., and 33 Wall street, New York, 


MAKE THE NEGOTIATION OF 


SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS 


A 


SPECIALTY. 


School Boards contemplating the issue or sale of Bonds, can have the same negotiated upon the 


most favorable 


Information in regard to the getting up of Bonds furnished on application. 


Very respectfully, 


P.0. Bex: 1878, New York. 


SAM’L A. GAYLORD & CO. 
P.O. Bex: 2686, St. Louis. 





NEW BOOKS 


ADDED TO 


‘THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


i liap~ Publishers have much pleasure in calling your attention to the fact that the 
following Books have been recently issued by them. They will be glad to re- 
ceive your orders for any or all of them. 


SWINTON’S 


CONDENSED HISTORY or raz UNITED STATES 


A Condensed School History of the United States, constructed for definite results in Recitation, and 
containing a new method of Topical Reviews. By Wit.1am Swinton, A M., Professor of 
History in the University of California; and author of ‘‘Campaigns of the Army of the Poto- 
mac,’’ etc., etc. Illustrated with Maps, Portraits, and other illustrations. 1 vol. Cloth. 300 
pages. Price, for examination, 75 cents. 


Swinton’s Word-Analysis. 


A GRADED CiAss-Book OF ENGLIsH Derivative Worps, with Practical Exercises in Spelling, 
Analyzing, Defining, Synonyms, and the use of, Words. By WILLIAM SwINTON, A.M., Prof. of 
the English Language in the University of California, author of ‘‘A Condensed History of the 
United States,’’ ‘‘ Rambles Among Words,” etc., etc. lvol. 128 pages. Price 25 cents, for 
examination. 


LOOMIS’ FIRST STEPS. 


First Stkrvs 1n Music. A Course of Instruction in Music for Common Schools. By Gro. B. Loomis. 
To be completed in Four Books. Now Ready: No.1, price 15 cents; No. 2, price 15 cents; No. 3, 
price 35 cents. ‘The three numbers 45 cents, for examination. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO,, 
Educational Publishers, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 


b@"F or Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas, address 


0. M. BAKER, or J. C. ELLIS, 
Care E. P. Gray, 407 N. Fourth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PREPARATORY LECTURES 


TO BE DELIVERED 


DURING THE SPRING AND SUMMER, 





¥ UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


Missouri Medical College. 


— 





LECTURERS. 


P. GERVAIS ROBINSON, M.D., Clinical Medicine and Physical Diagnosis. 
R. S. ANDERSON, M.D., Anatomy. 

G. W. HALL, M.D., Physiology. 

A. P. LANKFORD, M.D., Surgery. 

J. K. BAUDUY, M.D., Obstetrics and Clinic of Nervous Diseases. 

CHAS. E. MICHEL, M.D., Ophthalmic Clinic and Medical Microscopy. 

G. M. B. MAUGHS, M.D., Gynecological Clinic. 


The hours of instruction will be so arranged as to admit of the Students attending every Clinic 
in the city. 
Fee for the Full Course, $25.00. 
Certificates of proficiency will be given to such students as desire (after satisfactory examination 
on any or all of the branches taught. 
For all farther information adcres® _ P, GERVAIS ROBINSON, .D., 


Corner Tenth and Chestnut Streets, ST. ZOVIS. 





THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 











FIRST-CLASS TEACHER.—An experienced 
Teacher of Knglish, Latin and French, de- 
sires, in September next, a situation in an 
Academy or Seminary, References exchanged. 

Address, stating salary, 
Miss R., P.O. box 6715, New Yor« Cry. 





PAYS FOR 
THE AMERICAN 


Sournal of Churakion 


FOR ONE YEAR. 

Scores of Teacher and School Officers say that 
single copies are worth to them more than a year’s 
subscription. We send twelve numbers for $1.50. 

For sample copies address 


THE PUBLISHER. 
’ THE ST. LOUIS 


BOOK & NEWS COMPANY 


OULD respectfully in- 
vite the attention of 
Book-buyers, Booksellers, 
and The Trade generally, 
Prodigiov® to their large and complete "#op;g\ov$ 
Stock, consisting in part of 


BIBLES 
PRAYER BOOKS, 
PHO 


BLANK BOOKS, 
SLATES, INKS 
PENS, PENCILS, &. 


Also, a large assortment of 


JUVENILE & TOY BOOKS, 
Note, Letter, Cap and Billet Papers 


Ail of which we offer to the trade at prices that 
defy competition. 

We pack and forward to all poiuts, by mail or 
express, the St. Louis Daily Papers, Eastern 
Papers, Magazines, and eheap periodicals, for 
most of which we are General Western Agents. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED DAILY 


Dealers in the West need not be told, that get- 
ting their supplies from a house in St. Louis, 
which is prompt and reliable in every respect, 
paves much time. 

x Mail orders promptly filled 


ST. LOUIS BOOK & NEWS CO. 


807 North Fourth Street. 


SIEGEL & BOBB, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 


IN 


Gas and Coal Oil Fixtures, 


Gasoline Fixtures & Burners, 


COAL OIL LAMPS 


FOR 
Churches and Schoolhouses, 
WrovuGnrt [Ron Pipe AND FITTINGS. 


PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE 
BUILDINGS FITTED UP WITH 
STEAM, GAS, AND 
WATER. 
Agents for the Best Gas Machine in the 
Country. 


No. 203 North Fifth Street, 
8T. LOUIS, MO, 


Vornbrock & Fatman’s 
BEDSTEAD FACTORY. 


STALR BALLOSTERS & MEWEL POSTS 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 


Scroll Sawing to order. 


ALL KINDS OF 


TURNING 


Done at the Shortest Notice. 
All Orders promptly attended to. 


Cass Avenue, 


8. W. COR. FIFTEENTH STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A NEW BOOK 


For a New Place. 


Now Ready. 


Don't Fail to Secure and Examine a Copy. 


Webb's First Lessons 


LANGUAGE AND DRAWING 


Pror. J. RUSSELL WEBB, 
Author of the ‘‘Word’’ Method, etc. 








Lessons in Reading. 
Lessons in Talking. 
Lessons in Writing. 
| Lessons in Drawing. 





\ a very distinguished success which has at- 
tended the efforts of Prof. Webb in preparing 
Reading-books for young children, is well known 
to all our educational men. The “word” method 
of teaching children the rudiments of reading is 
80 natural. so simple, so free from the “scientific” 
but very perplexing problems of the various 
‘‘systems,’’ that it is strange that anybody ever 
attempted a different plan, and the day is doubt- 
less close at hand when all our teachers will cease 
either to torment their pupils with the meaning- 
less study of forms which convey no idea to them, 
or puzzle their own brains in efforts to compre- 
hend the fine-spun theories propounded even by 
some very devoted and successful teachers. 

_ This New Book is the product of Prof. Webb’s 
ripest experience, and is, beyond any doubt, the 
best and most practicable Reading-book for 
young children ever published. The following 


are the points peculiar to most of Prof. Webb’s 
books : 


1st, Familiar words are taught as the first 
step in reading. 

2d, The small stories are well chosen to 
interest children. 

3d, The stories are so prepared as to con- 
stitute good skeletons for object 
lessons. 


4th, The books are all so illustrated as to 
awaken in the pupils much interest 
in “the pictures.” 


These and other characteristics have given them 
great popularity, as is proven by the fact that 
they hold their place in schools better than any 
any other similar books ever made. 

In addition to the above general characteristics 
of Prof. Webb’s books, the one in question has 
these new points not before included in any book: 

Ist. The illustrations are mostly skeleton pic- 
tures, intended to be corrEp by the children. 
They are artistic, and yet sosimple that small 
children will delight to copy them, and will thus 
to a great extent educate their tastes, amuse 
themselves, and relieve the teacher. Twenty 
pages of the book are entirely devoted to drawing. 

2d. In connection with each lesson, and in- 
cluded in foot-notes, or in the body of the book, 
so that they cannot escape the notice of the teach- 
er, or parent, are concise, yet clear and explicit 
directions to the teacher just how best to teach 
that and similar lessons. 

3d. In connection with each lesson is a MODEL 
89 illustrated with a diagram as to render the in- 
structions to teachers very clear. 

4th. After each lesson is an exercise in PHONICS 
with full instructions how to teach so as to secure 
perfect articulation. Great attention is paid, in 
this book, to the sounps of the language. 

5th. The book retails at only TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS. 


Furnished for Examination or Introduc- 
tion at Fifteen Cents. 
(Send stamps for postage.) 

Webb's First Lessons is also a Key to Webb’s 
School and Family Cards (dissected), affording all 
the advantages of the Larger ‘‘Dissected Cards’’ 
at about one-half the cost. Price, $8.00. 

The plates and the first edition of this book 
were burned in the Great Fire, October 9th, 1871, 


but new plates are now made, with new illustra- 
tions and additional reading matter. 





%e Correspondence solicited with reference to 
introduction. Address 


Western Publishing and | 
School Furnishing Co., | 
706, 708 & 710 Chestnut St., 








ST, LOUIS. | 


EDUCATIONAL 


PUBLICATIONS 


ST. LOUIS. 
HE WESTERN, a Magazine devoted to Edu- 
cation, Science, and Literature, conducted 


by Thomas Davidson. Per annum $2 00, 
SCHOOL RECORDS. 


Teacher’s Daily Register, size 1............$4 00 
da ee _ 2 PES 2 00 
es * “id WEE Bievicescccns 1 00 
ie I I soca. sess pccdacostinesen 7 
Sere ht Oe aa ae 30 
Monthly Reports, per 100..............20000% 50 
School Diary, per doz.......... Ebuboss copes 1 20 
Illinois Monthly Schedule, per quire....... 75 
Illinois Quarterly Schedule, per quire....... 1 
School Mottoes, 20 in set—per set........... 1 00 
REWARD CARDS. 
Rewara Cards, in cheap colors, per doz.....$ 10 
Gold Reward Cards, printed in gold and em- 
bellished with fine chromo vignettes, 10 
cards in a package: 
nO... Dy POE POTROND, Fi 00s scseccnce cesses 15 
No. 10, 2 ieee = 5 Oe 20 
No. 15, TT Soh ebasenbees cove 25 
No. 16, ne "ih aay Peeebesen ssh ss ewe 25 
No. 20 7x03) © Mage RewE BENS eEanaeeh eee 30 


Large Reward Cards—Chromos of Birds, 72 
Varieties—per GO. ......0csccccces.cecseces 


“ 


HOBART’S HELPS 10 SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
This system of Tickets has been thoroughly 
tested for several years in the St. Louis Public 
Schools and elsewhere, and has proved eflicient 
and convenient. It is only necessary that the 
teacher should take some pains to give credits 
only to those scholars that have done a fair day’s 
work, and it becomes a most effectual check on 
all wrong-doing, and encourages all that is right. 
A ticket is a more tangible and real thing to a 
child than a mark ina register, and it has the 
great advantage of being the means of constant 
communication between teacher and parent. 
Each box contains 500 checks of one credit, 
125 tickets of five credits, 75 tickets of 25 
credits, 20 elegant reward cards. Price 
OI, cn ntans cttheabepentaveces<eh $1 50 
Additional Checks of one cr dit, per 100.... 
Tickets of five credits, per 100............... 
Tickets of twenty-five credits ............... 
Sent by mail prepaid on receipt of the price. 
WE ALSO PUBLISH 
Sub-District Record Books and Blanks. 
Township Record Books and Blanks. 
Independent District Books and Blanks, 
And Record Books and Blanks 
for all School Officers. 


E. F. HOBART & CO., 
615 Chestnut St., ST. LOUIS. 


THE 


Send orders to 


LATEST AND BEST. 


WILLIAMS & PACKARD’S 


SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP 


Consisting of Twelve Numbers, in 
Four Distinct Series, viz: 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5&6 (Common) 

School Series)........... 
7 and 8 (Business Series). >At $1.80 per doz. 
9 and 10 (Ladies’ Series) j 


11 and 12 (Exercise Series) 

WILLIAMS & PACKARD’S PATENT COPY-BOOK 
In six numbers. Adapted to Classes in both 
Primary and Grammar Schools. 
per dozen. 


THE GUIDE TO PENMANSHIP. 


It is a book such as every Teacher and lover 
of good writing should possess. Price $2 50. 
Single copies sent by mail, go on receipt 
of price. Bound in full cloth, b 
TESTIMONIAL uF MERIT. Beautifully 

engraved, with engrossed pen border of 

an entirely new design. Finely printed 

on 19x24 plate paper ............per 100, $25 00 
ROLL OF HONOR. For use in Schools, 

showing numes of meritorious scholars, 

19x24 plate paper................ per 100. 

The above Testimonial of Merit is admirably 
adapted for Presentation Diplomas, and with the 


“ec 
se 
‘e 





Roll of Honor, was executed in the finest engross- | 


ed style, with border, German text, sketches, 
ete., by the late John D. Williams. 


SCHOOL RECORDS. 


The following new series of school Records are 
the most complete and most practical ever offered 
for use. Compiled by Thomas F. Harrison, Esq. 
Assistant a of Schools, and adopte 
by the New York City Board of Education. 





Price $1 50 | 


eveled boards. | 


25 00 | 


FOR THE 


BEST GOODS 


AND 
THE LATEST 


SPRING STYLES 


AT THE 


LOWEST PRICES 


CALL ON 


J, Van Sorstrand, 


216 North Fifth Street, 
DEALER IN 


CLOTHING 


Furnishing Goods. 


Also a Full Stock of the Best 


BROADCLOTHS, DOESKINS, 


Merchant Tailoring Goods 
Which we Make up to Order. 











SCHOOLS, 
CTLURCHES, ano 
COURT-HOUSES, 


| Warranted to Keep Correct Time. 
Of all Styles, Sizes and Prices, 
ranging from $5 to $16. 











ESTELL’S 


‘PROGRAMME CLOCK, 


THE GRANDEST INVENTION OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

| This Clock needs setting only once for a Pro- 

gramme, and can be changed in five minutes to 

strike exactly a new one, and is as necessary in a 

| school-room as a Blackboard. 

| The Programme Clock induces habits of punc- 


tuality, and reduces the exercises of the school 
| room to a perfect system. 
Be sure to examine before 
where. It isjust what you wan 
ddress 


JNO. 8. KENDALL, 
Sec’y W. P. & S. F. Co., 


prrshesing else- 
Circulars sent 





0. Per Book 
1. Alphabetical Register of Pupils. 160p’gs.$7 50 | 708 and 710 Chestnut Street, 
2. Admission Book. 192 pages.............. 2 50 | 
8. Discharge Book. 192 pages.<.2°- 7... 2 St. Louis, Mo. 
4 Daily and Monthly Reports. Grammar 

<.¥ - Bae core cesses big nibass 250 | Or, EsTELL & JENKINS, 
5. Daily and Monthly rts. imary } icago, Ils. 

Sebecl. = pa > Sean ea Woddes sedese Pe . 250 | ———— os = mi 

6. Class Record. 144 pages.................. 1 530} D i 
- Record of Credit Marks. 144 pages ..... 2 to AGENTS W ANTE mpd a rym 
8. BOOK. BOS POEs. .... 2... b.c.cceeess 2 | Coun: . tates. with Cens 
9. Synopsis of Individual Attendance. 144 oad Bm he me on bay 4 


DOMED... crovcccscescsccsvcccesscccccce vee 2 
10. Teacher’s Memorandum Book. 112 pages 0 75 
Liberal discount for introduction and to the trade. 


SLOTE, WOODMAN & CO., 
Publis. 


Nos. 119 and 121 William Street, 
P.O. Box 21, NEW YORE. 


's | 


| New County Map of Texas and Indian Territory. 
New Sectional Map of Arkansas. 

| New Sectional Map of Kansas, 

| New Sectional ag Missouri. 

| Also, Charts, Photographs, Lithographs, and 
Picture Frames. Do not to send for Circular 

| and see our terms. Address 


EB. H. ROSS, Western Map Em ium 
813 Locust st.. 8t. Louis, Mo. 
Liberal termstodealers, Me 
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J. B. MERWIN, 
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Polytechnic Institute Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
AN AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. 


R. John W. Hoyt, of Wiscon- 

sin, presented the following 

report, at its last session, which we 

are very glad to lay before our read- 
ers in this issue : 

















TERMS: To the National Educational Association: 
Per annum (in advance) .....e.cseee sessseeeses soesee Bl 50 F 
Single copies 15 For the reasons embraced in the records 
Se BEEN “ 


of the Association for the year 1870, the 
committee on an American University 
confined their first report to a concise 
statement of the offices of a true Univer- 
sity, and to a brief summary of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the establish- 


ADVERTISEMENTS and other matter must 
be in by the 20th of the month previous to 
publication to insure insertion. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


Report of the Committee on an American Uni- 


ON a de oc asdn cle scnghaceateeroaasatnkaeee 3 | ment of such an institution in the midst 
Education in England ................00+ axe 4| of these States. 
Our Teacher’s Bureau.................055 sscoses’ & Without reopening the discussion upon 
Plone for a District School House.............. 6 | these branches of the general subject, we 
OPES OG WHOM Is 5.5.06 5 - cicncincvcccccccnedsns 6 i ‘ hi ° t 
Public School, Pierce City, Mo.”........+..6+5 .. g| deem it proper, in this connection, to 
How to Do it.......... See achad Sainincues amie 7| temark that the further consideration of 
The Journal of the Future...eo......ssseeseevees 8| them, with an extensive correspondence, 
Well Said Gahivae MPAA nests 6 oSvedststerssivests 8 eliciting the opinions of many of the most 
SATS: Sih Si ahddcBlidadeiss os iéensbe 8 disti Safed ood t d stat f 
PUI eon n5iesavnso0nis inm-eesaesesdace SL een CORRES ANE PEN 2 
» EEA ee Pe er 9 the country, has had the effect not only to 
North Missouri Insurance Co.,........6.5 ese 9| strengthen our conviction of the correct- 
Sites Calteitins Mate: 2... iccce. cde cecasscccs 9| ness of the positions there taken, but also 
The National Educational Association.......... 10] to satisfy us that any well-devised scheme 
NOE Ai alert wc onc cine eds sos0s ee beedde Gade ees 10 ‘ 
Haitopial Association. .......00..cscesceccsecses 10 for the accomplishment of the object pro- 
Outside and Inside. . ees seopuemmnetibaans 10 | posed will receive the cordial sympathy 
District Educational Convention sn onet ashes am 10| and support of the great majority of in- 
fom a ig a alice 1 cai ‘t | telligent and liberal minded citizens. 

‘ational TIVETSILY. cee resesccece eenereseee II . . 

Leigh Phonetic Orthography. ....sesscee.seeeeee oe Your committee are also gratified to be 
Missouri State School Funds. . sssstesesesees 11 | Able to report a general concurrence on 
Te MIEN, Ss cyetoscsseensesgaghescsee vie 12 | the part of the eminent men who have ex- 
ty > elt ¥ B00 cesiccebddoccssoneeseses 12! pressed their views upon the subject in 

cience for the PoeeeI ISS Peer errr rere er 4 s s 
Brief Items..... es sbuan ces dacerbd’e iephevedes rr those large and liberal ideas of Uni- 
RN OE gg uni pscacanmatavnesoonee 12 | versity education, which only are ade- 
Book and Magazine Clubs...............sse0008 1 uate to the growing and already pressin 

. : 2|49 g g YP g 
—, a a Railroad........ eeeaackiees > 12 | demands of our country and times. 
ic ool Improvement .......... os i i 

Pmmigtan Tenner os. 6.65 incitenccesvacesceees 13 ot tqultec ta —— 5 gegen 
Important Statistics....c0...sseccesssescocccces: 13 first report, nor is it thought to be neces- 
Our Younc Foix’s DEPARTMENT: sary in this, to mark the details of what 

Boys’ and Girls’ Writing.......... sisenc sents 14 | the institution should be. These are bet- 

i he arg SUsbewasd siseessvesasee yee ter 14 | ter left to the wisdom of those who shall 

A Letter from the Antipodes...........+ ssscs 14 | Be hereafter charged with that responsible 

MNEs sn tsbSe0e as crspasdess Aon eke nantes 14 duty. 
Our Play-Ground: Enigma—Rebus—Problem in It may be proper, however, to state in 

Geometry—Answers to Enigma, Problems, general terms: 

Cg SEMEN IO. vicescciceccctcccdcestuesiits 14 * 
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Spores Vid eee 2. That it should be high enough to 
supplement the highest existing institu- 
tions of the country, and to embrace within 
its field of instruction the utmost limits of 
human knowledge. 

3- That, in the interest of trnth and 
justice, it should guarantee equal privi- 
leges to all duly qualified applicants for 
admission to its courses of instruction, 
and equal rights and the largest freedom 
to all earnest investigators in that domain 
which lies outside the limits of acknowl- 
edged science. 

4. That it should be so constituted and 
established as to command the hearty sup- 
port of the American people, regardless 
of section, party, or creed. 

5. That its material resources should be 
‘ 9| vast enough to enable it not only to fur- 
nish—and that either freely or at nominal 
cost—the best instruction the world can 
afford, but also to provide the best known 
facilities for the work of scientific investi- 
gation, together with endowed fellowships 
and honorary fellowships, open respect - 
ively to the most meritorious graduates ; 
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and to such investigators, whether native 
or foreign, as, being candidates therefor, 
shall have distinguished themselves most 
in the advancement of knowledge. 

6. That it should be so co-ordinated in 
plan with the other institutions of the 
country, as not only in no way to conflict 
with them, but, on the contrary, to be- 
come at once a potent agency for their im- 
provement and the means of creating a 
complete, harmonious and efficient system 
of American education. 

With this outline of a great and true 
University in their minds, your commit- 
tee have not deemed it possible that the 
institution should be so established, en- 
dowed and maintained as to enable it to 
fulfil its mission except with the co-op- 
eration of the citizen, the State, and the 
general government. 

By means of such co-operation it may 
be made national in every important sense, 
and yet possess all that freedom from un- 
due governmental authority necessary to 
insure to ita place in the confidence and 
affection of those who, being naturally 
opposed to a centralization of power, are 
inclined to deny to the general govern- 
ment other powers than those actually 
and explicitly prescribed in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

The original endowment—which should 
not be less than the equivalent of ten 
millions of dollars, and which may prop- 
erly consist of lands now embraced in the 
public domain—will need to be furnished 
by the government, and Congress must 
therefore determine the general terms and 
conditions upon which the institution 
shall be administered. But proper au- 
thorities in the several States may have a 
voice in its management, as well as in 
the nomination of candidates for admis- 
sion to its privileges; and individual 
citizens and associations of citizens should 
be cordially invited to endow such de- 
partments of instruction, illustration, or 
investigation, as shall most enlist their 
sympathies ; for however large such orig- 
inal endowment, unless it should greatly 
exceed the necessities of the present time, 
supplementary endowments will be in 
demand, as a necessity of the ever-widen- 
ing circle of human knowledge. 

If there be any friends of education 
who, desiring the end sought to be at. 
tained by the association, nevertheless 
regard the idea of a central university as 
novel, and to be entertained with caution, 
or who, in their extreme conservatism, are 
in some doubt as to the authority of 
Congress to endow and establish such an 
institution, they are respectfully referred— 

1. To the proceedings of the Federal 
Convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, from which it 
appears that propositions by Messrs. 
Madison, Pinckney, and others, to include 
the power ‘to establish a university” 
among the prescribed powers of Congress, 
were set aside solely on the ground that 
such specifications were ‘‘unnecessary,” 
since provisions already embraced in 
the Constitution, as well as the exclusive 
power of Congress at the seat of govern- 
ment ‘ would reach that object.’ 

2. To the successive recommendations 
of Presidents Washington and Madison in 
their messages to Congress urging “‘ the 
expediency of establishing a national uni- 
versity.” 





3- To that remarkable provision in 
the last will and testament of Washing- 
ton, by which, still mindful of the honor 
of his country and the best good of com- 
ing generations, he ‘“‘gave and bequeathed 
in perpetuity” five thousand dollars in the 
shares of the Potomac Company, “ tow- 
ards the endowment of a university to be 
established within the District of Colum- 
bia, under the auspices of the general 
government, if that government should 
incline to extend a fostering hand towards 
it.” 

4. To the several propositions to this 
end, which, at various dates more recent, 
have been urged by many of the most 
eminent men of the country. 


If these opinions of the framers of the 
Constitution, of the Father of his country, 
and of modern statesmen, do not convince, 
there is still the authority of the Supreme 
Court of the United States for the doc- 
trine that ‘‘ there is nothing in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, similar to 
the Articles of Confederation, which 
excludes incidental or implied powers ;’ 
that ‘if the end be legitimate, and within 
the scope of the Constitution, all the 
means which are appropriate, which are 
plainly adapted to that end, and which 
are not prohibited, may constitutionally 


‘be employed to carry it into effect”—a 


ground upon which many liberal con- 
structionists have been wont to rest with 
great confidence. 

Moreover, the government has estab- 
lished precedents, which may be urged 
with as much force as affording warrant 
for the exercise of such authority as is 
proposed. 

The common schools of the country, 
the State Universities, the schools of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the Depart- 
ment of Education, are honorable proofs 
of the liberal construction which has al- 
ready been put upon the Constitution in 
this regard. 

The idea of a national university, then, 
is as old as the nation, has had the fullest 
sanction of the wisest and best men of 
succeeding generations, and is in perfect 
harmony with the policy and practice of 
the government. 

Assuming now, that the questions of 
need on the part of the country, and of 
expediency and power on the part of the 
government, have been settled in the affir- 
mative, it remains but to determine the 
means best calculated to secure the adop- 
tion of the most judicious plan for the 
institution, and to insure the Congres- 
sional and other aid necessary to the full 
success of the enterprise. 


Where the magnitude of an undertaking 
is so great, its importance so vital, and 
the unanimity of all classes and sections 
so essential, prudence would dictate that 
each step be taken only after careful de- 
liberation. 

On the other hand, it should be borne 
in mind that the best portions of that 
public domain, to which we must look for 
the means of founding the University, are 
rapidly passing into the hands of great 
corporations for various internal improve- 
ments, and of private speculators, who 
acquire and hold them chiefly for their 
own personal aggrandisement; so that 
any considerable delay on the part of the 
friends of the proposed institution may 
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place this most natural and feasible source 
of its endowment forever beyond its reach. 

In view of these considerations, your 
committee have resolved to recommend 
that there be raised a new and permanent 
committee of less numbers than the pre- 
sent—say fifteen—yet embracing repre- 
sentatives of the leading professions and 
interests, as well as the several geographi- 
cal divisions of the country, and including 
the President of this Association, the 
National Commissioner of Education, and 
the presidents of the National Academy, 
the American Scientific Association, and 
the American Social Science Association, 
as ex-officio members, to be known as the 
National University Committee, and to 
be charged with the duty of further con- 
ducting the enterprise to a successful is- 
sue, whether by means of conference and 
correspondence, or through the agency of 
a special convention. 

With a view to the greater efficiency of 
said committee, it should be provided 
that a quite limited number of members 
thereof should be a quorum for the trans- 
action of business at any regularly called 
meeting, and that a majority shall have 
power to supply such vacancies as may 
occur by reason of the declination or re- 
signation of any of its members. 

A committee of this character would be 
able, in the first place, to concentrate the 
best thought of the country upon the 
various important questions involved in 
the perfection of a plan for the institu- 
tion; and, secondly, to marshal the 
strength of the country in systematic and 
potential support of the measure, when 
at last formally brought to the attention 
of Congress. 

(Signed,) Joun W. Hoyt, Wis., 
NEWTON BATEMAN, Ills., 
B. C. Hosss, Ind., 

A. S. Kissett, Iowa, 

P. McVickar, Kas., 

M. A. NEWELL, Md., 

W. F. Puetps, Minn., 
DANIEL READ, Mo., 

J. W. Burkey, N. Y., 

J. P.WickersuAM, Penn., 
J. M. McKinsey, Neb., 
A. N. Fisuer, Nevada, 
A. J. Rickorr, Ohio, 

C. L. P. Bancrorr,Tenn., 
A. D. WiLiiams, W. Va., 
Wo. M. RuFFNER, Va., 
\ Z. Ricuarps, D. C. 


--—___—_0+> e—____- 

Sooner or later the idea must be 
totally abandoned that a public free 
school is in any sense a charity 
school. The elements of codperation 
for the sake of efficiency in the edu- 
cation of children is not an element 
of charity. Neither is that of self- 
protection, which is the substantial 
basis on which the State rests its 
school legislation. Charity is one 
thing; but these are quite other 
things. Charity schools have their 
day and place, but it is not in Amer- 
ica, nor in this century. 

EMERSON says: I visit occasionally 
the Cambridge library, and seldom 
go there without renewing the con- 
viction that the best of all is already 
within the four walls of my study at 
home. The inspection of the cata- 
logue brings me continually back to 
the few standard writers who are on 
every private shelf; and to these it 
can afford only the most slight and 
casual additions. 
centuries of books are only commen- 
tary and elucidation, echoes and 
weaknesses of these great voices of 
time. 





The crowds of | 





EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
E are sure our readers will be 
deeply interested in the fol- 
lowing paper 

We are indebted to Miss Henrietta 
Noa of the Mary Institute, St. Louis, 
for a copy of Zhe Leeds Mer- 
cury, containing the report of the 
last meeting of “The Association 
for promoting Social Science.” The 
Congress was held at Leeds. 

Sir John Parkington, Bart., M.P., 
the President of the Association, oc- 
cupied the chair. 

The opening address, from which 
we take the following extracts, was 
delivered by Wm. Baines, M.P., the 
president of the education depart- 
ment. 


Mr. Baines said, on the question of | 


THE EXTENSION OF EDUCATION : 


I beg now to invite the earnest atten- 
tion of the Association to the practical 
means by which the education of the peo- 
ple may be made what it should be. I 
would ask all men and women who feel 
for the honour and interests of the coun- 
try, and who know how truly our interests 
are wrapt up in cultivating the faculties 
of the people, and in expelling the igno- 
rance, intemperance, and vice by which 
those faculties are so often obscured, to 
give their cordial help in filling the land 
with good schools. It would be the crown 
of Social Science to create an intellectual 
and virtuous nation. It cannot be done 
without more schools and higher teaching; 
and these cannot be had without a liberal 
expenditure, and the personal efforts of 
the friends of knowledge and truth. At 
no time have we been in so favourable a 
position for arraying the true strength of 
the country on this behalf. The people 
are self-harnessed to the car of progress. 
It is themselves and their children who 
are to be benefited; and happily they know 
it. Where School Boards have been 
elected, it is obvious that with them will 
rest mainly the power and the responsi- 
bility of working the new system. A 
mighty engine is put into their hands; 
and almost everything depends upon the 
zeal, the prudence, the skill, the perseve- 
rance, and the impartiality with which 
they direct its operations. So numerous 
and important will be their duties, that to 
fulfil them well will be a title to public 
gratitude and honour. We cannot review 
those indispensable duties without feeling 
that the School Boards will have a claim, 
in one respect on our envy, in another on 
our commiseration, and in every respect 
on our heartiest support. It is a matter 
of congratulation that the Education Com- 


mittee of the Privy Council, in their Re- | 


port for 1870-71, “‘express their satisfaction 
with the character of the representative 


bodies who have been elected.” I believe 
I cannot render a better service to the | 


School Boards throughout the country 
than by presenting to them the decisions 
arrived at on all the great points of prin- 
ciple and practice by the School Board 
for London. That Board, as is known, 
comprises men of the greatest ability and 
experience in education—eminent schol- 
ars and men of science, head-masters of 
training and other colleges, authors of 
distinction, Members of both Houses of 
Parliament, and—not of inferior impor- 


tance—ladies who have acquired just | 


reputation by asserting the claim of wo- 
men to their due share of all our educa- 
tional advantages. At the head of the 
Board is Lord Lawrence, whose states- 
man-like wisdom and energy raised him 


} to the position of Governor of the Pun- 


jab and Governor-General of India, and 
who was hardly more distinguished as 


| one of the saviours of India during the 


| great Mutiny than by his constant atten- 
| tion to the creation of schools for the 
natives. Not a few members of the Board 
have spent their lives in the midst of the 
dense population of the metropolis, where 
they have encountered every difficulty that 
can present itself in our great towns to 
the educationist and philanthropist. They 
belong to almost every sect and section 
of thought; and their characters and po- 
sition have commanded the confidence of 
the first city in the world. Such is the 
Board who have been sitting as a Board 
and in Committees, from January to 
September, maturely deliberating upon 
allthe departments of their great work, 
and who have just condensed the results 
of their deliberations into a Paper entitled 


REGULATIONS OF THE SCHOOL BOARD 
OF LONDON FOR THE MANAGE- 
MENT OF ITS SCHOOLS. 





I.—GENERAL REGULATIONS. 


1. Infant schools shall be mixed. 

2. Senior schools shall be separate. 

3- Large schools shall be provided 
wherever it is practicable to do so. 

4. As a general rule, female teachers 
only shall be employed in infant and girls’ 
schools. 

5. The period during which the children 
are under actual instruction in school 


shall be five hours daily for five days in 
the week. 

6. During the time of religious teach- 
ing or religious observance, any children 
withdrawn from such teaching or observ- 
ance shall receive separate instruction in 
secular subjects. 

7. Every occurrence of corporeal pun- 
ishment shall be formally recorded in a 
book kept for the purpose. Pupil teachers 
are absolutely prohibited from inflicting 
such punishment. The head teacher shall 
be held directly responsible for every 
punishment of the kind. 

8. Music and drill shall be taught in 
every school during part of the time de- 
voted to actual instruction. 

g. In all day schools provision shall be 
made for giving effect to the following 
resolution of the Board, passed on the 
8th March, 1871: 

“That in the schools provided by the 
Board the Bible shall be read, and there 
shall be given such explanations and such 
instruction therefrom in the principles of 
morality and religion, as are suited to the 
capacities of children; provided always— 

‘*1. That in such explanations and in- 
struction, the provisions of the Act in 
Sections VII. and XIV. be strictly observ- 
ed, both in letter and spirit, and that no 
attempt be made in any such schools to 
attach children to any particular denom- 
ination. 

“2. That in regard of any particular 

school, the Board shall consider and de- 
termine upon any application by managers, 
parents or ratepayers of the district, who 
| may show special cause for exception of 
| the school from the operation of this reso- 
| lution, in whole or in part.” 
10. In all schools provision may be 
| made for giving effect to the following 
| resolution of the Board, passed on July 
26th, 1871: 

‘1, That in aceordance with the gene- 
| ral practice of existing elementary schools, 
| provision may be made for offering prayer 
| and using hymns in schools provided by 

the Board at the ‘time or times’ when, ac- 
| cording to Section VII., Sub-section u, 
| of the Elementary Education Acct, ‘reli- 
gious observances’ may be ‘practiced.’ 

“2, That the arrangements for such 

‘religious observances’ be left to the dis- 
| cretion of the teacher and managers of 
| each school, with the right of appeal to 
| the Board by teacher, managers, parents, 
| or rate-payers of the district. 

‘Provided always, That in the offering 
of any prayers, and in the use of any 
hymns, the provisions of the Act in Sec- 
tions VII. and XIV. be stricily observed. 
both in letter and spirit, and that no at- 
tempt be made to attach children to any 
particular denomination.” 

11. All the children in any one infant, 
junior, or senior school, shall pay the 
same weekly fees. 


12. The minimum weekly fee in infant, 














junior, and senior schools shall be one 
penny, and the maximum fee ninepence. 

13. The half-timers attending any school 
shall pay half the weekly fees chargeable 
in that school, provided that such half- 
fees be not less than one penny, 

14. The fees payable in evening schools 
shall be left to the discretion of the man- 
agers, subject to the approval of the 
Board. 

15. If exceptional circumstances should 
appear to render the establishment of a 
free school in any locality expedient, the 
facts shall be brought before the Board, 
and its decision taken upon the special 
case. 

II.—REGULATIONS FOR INFANT SCHOOLS. 


16. In infant schools instruction shall 
be given in the following subjects : 

a, The Bible, and the principles of 
religion and morality, in accordance with 
the terms of the resolution of the Board 


passed on the 8th March, 1871. 


6, Reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

c, Object-lessons of a simple character, 
with some such exercise of the hands and 
eyes as is given in the ‘‘Kinder-garten” 
system. 

d, Music and drill. 

III.—REGULATIONS FOR JUNIOR AND 

SENIOR SCHOOLS. 

17. In junior and senior schools certain 
kinds of instruction shall form an essen- 
tial part of the teaching of every school; 
but others.may or may not be added to 
them, at the discretion of the managers of 
individual schools, or by the special direc- 
tion of the Board. The instruction in dis- 
cretionary subjects shall not interfere with 
the efficiency of the teaching of the essen- 
tial subjects. 

18. The following subjects shall be es- 
sential : 

a, The Bible, and the principles of re- 
ligion and morality, in accordance with 
the terms of the resolution of the Board, - 
passed on the 8th March, 1871. 

5, Reading, writing, and arithmetic; 
English grammar and composition, and 
the principles of book-keeping in senior 
schools; with mensuration in senior boys’ 
schools. 

c, Systematized object-lessons, embrac- 
ing in the six school years a course of ele- 
mentary instruction in physical science, 
and serving as an introduction to the 
science examinations which are conducted 
by the Science and Art Department. 

d, The History of England. 

e, Elementary Geography. 

J, Elementary Social Economy. 

g, Elementary Drawing. 

hk, Music and Drill. 

#, In girls’ schools, plain needle-work 
and cutting-out. 

19. The following subjects shall be dis- 
cretionary : 

a, Domestic Economy; 
c, Geometry. 

20. Subject to the approbation of the 
Board, any extra subjects recognized by 
the New Code (1871) shall be considered 
to be discretionary subjects. 


4, Algebra; 


IMPROVED EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 
AND SWITZERLAND. 


If I do not mistake, the subjects here 
indicated to be taught in the elementary 
schools of London are as well selected 
and as comprehensive as those of Ger- 
many, Switzerland, or any other country. 
I have before me the official ‘‘Plan of 
Teaching” (Lehrplan) for the Primary 
Schools of the Canton of Zurich, and all 
the branches undertaken there are also 
contemplated in the plan of the London 
School Board. Indeed there are already 
schools in London and elsewhere—I need 
scarcely mention that of Dean Dawes at 
King’s Somborne—not inferior to those of 
any country; only they form the exception 
and not the rule; and just complaints have 
been made in and out of Parliament, and 
specially from the Chair of this Section of 
the Social Science Association, and from 
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its Council, that the method of “‘ paying 
for results” by the Committee of Council 
on Education, though involving a valuable 
principle, had for some years a direct 
tendency to confine instruction to its barest 
and most unattractive elements, and there- 
by to discourage the study of those 
branches of knowledge which quicken the 
faculties, enlarge the mind, and supply 
real intellectual food. Of late the system 
has been liberalised by grants for extra 
subjects; and though Sir John Lubbock, 
Mr. Mundella, Mr. Samuelson, Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, and others, have ably pointed 
out still existing deficiencies, Mr Forster 
has shown an earnest determination to 
raise the character of education in Eng- 
land as fast as it can be done. When 
lately going over the noble school-houses 
of Zurich, I was told that they contained 
the children of the whole population. In 
Lucerne I was assured by amember of the 
Cantonal Council that there were not two 
families in that town whose children did 
not attend the common schools. In the 
Engadine a schoolmaster, when asked 
what was done to the parents who refused 
or neglected to send their children to 
school, seemed puzzled to conceive of the 
case, and at length said—‘‘It does not 
occur.” An English clergyman, describing 
the schools of a manufacturing village in 
the Canton of Zurich, assured me that 
political geography received very great 
attention there; that the poorest boys of 
twelve years of age would show an ac- 
quaintances with the history and the 

statesmen of England, and that the names 
of Palmerston and Gladstone were as well 

known there as among ourselves. I can 

confirm, from the most recent observation, 

the singular perfection of the educational 

institutions of the Canton of Zurich. The 

whole system is most scientifically and 

elaborately constructed from beginning 
to end; and it is as practical in its adapta- 

tion to all the wants of an industrial com- 
munity as it is scientific in its plan. The 

schools are perfectly graded, from the pri- 

mary to the secondary, the gymnasia and 

the University. They have also supple- 

mentary or repetition schools, which the 

youth attend for one day or two half days 

in the week, after leaving the elementary 

schools, from twelve to fifteen years of age. 

‘They have every facility for obtaining 
technical instruction suited to their respec- 

tive trades and occupations. Their moral 
and religious instruction is carried on 
through the entire school age, and is even 

prolonged to their seventeenth year. The 
Teachers are highly trained at special 
seminaries for three or four years. Still, 

I repeat my conviction that England is in 
the way to vie even with the education of 
Switzerland, so far as the vast and dense 
population of our great towns can be 
brought within our schools, and kept 
there for a sufficient length of time; pro- 
vided only the Government and people 
continue the efforts now making for the 
extension aud improvement of elementary 
schools, for the systematising of our sec- 
ondary schools, and for the establishment 
of a regular chain of education from the 
Infant School to the University. It will 
have been observed that the London 
School Board provides in the Infant 
Schools, “Object Lessons of a simple 
character, with some such exercise of the 
hands and eyes as is given in the ‘Kinder 
Garten” system; and in the Junior and 
Senior Schools ‘‘Systematised Object Les- 
sons, embracing in the six school years a 
course of elementary instruction in physi- 
cal science, and serving as as an intro- 
duction to the science examinations which 
are conducted by the Science and Art 
Department.” In regard to the hum- 
bler kind of ‘“‘Object Lessons,” may I take 
the opportunity to mention the simple and 
homely, but very useful kind of object les- 
sons which are the very first taught in the 
Swiss schools. They go under the name 
of Denk und Sprech-iibungen,; or Think 





and Speak Exercises; and they consist in 
learning and correctly naming the most 
familiar articles in the school-room, about 
the children’s persons, in the street, in the 
neighborhood, including the school with 
its furniture, articles of dress, domestic 
utensils, animals, buildings, gardens, 
fields, flowers, carriages, &c., with their 
respective properties, uses, characters, 
form and colour; then extending the les- 
sons to the names of the surrounding vil- 
lages, towns, rivers, lakes, woods, moun- 
tains, valleys, churches, public buildings, 
manufactories and workshops; and thus 
proceeding till it is found that the children 
have made an easy beginning in many 
kinds of knowledge, which afterwards 
they learn as sciences, under the heads of 
geography, zoology, botany, the uses of 
wood, stone and metals, &c. 

By these exercises two ends are answer- 
ed; first, the scholars learn the names and 
uses of the things which surround them, 
far more perfectly than they would pick 
them up in daily life and vulgar talk; 
and next, they learn to name and describe 
the objects accurately, and thus obtain 
the important faculty of expression, which 
is too little cultivated amongst us. Fur- 
ther I may observe that these exercises 
will often develop faculties which might 
remain wholly unknown if the children 
were confined to the dry and difficult tasks 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic; and 
that the faculties thus developed give en- 
couragement both to children and teachers 
and help in the acquisition of the harder 
and technical elements of knowledge. 
The higher object-lessons of the London 
Board will correspond to the elementary 
instruction in art and science given in 
what is called the read or practical depart- 
ment of the Swiss and German schools. 
No one can doubt the feasibility of our 
giving such instruction, who knows what 
is already done in the King’s Somborne 
School, the Birkbeck Schools, and many 
of our National, British, and private 
schools. 

It is not every child who has a talent 
for every subject; and it would be unwise 
to press all the children to persevere in 
studies for which they have clearly a strong 
distaste or incapacity; but out of the vari- 
ous branches of science, art and letters, 
the discerning schoolmaster will almost 
certainly discover those in which Nature 
has qualified each scholar to make, pro- 
gress, and they may be those of which 
parents or teachers had formed no previ- 
ous conception. Once discovered, the 
talent may be specially cultivated. Mr. 
George Miiller, the benevolent and able 
founder of the great Ashley Down Or- 
phanages, Bristol, maintains that Nature 
has formed every child for some distinct 
pursuit—to be a mechanic, a chemist, an 
artist, a shoemaker, a printer, and so 
forth; and he delays the choice of occu- 
pations till the boys are nearly ready to 
be put apprentice. 

In elementary schools there must be a 
foundation of general knowledge; and 
nearly all children are found to be capable 
of learning all the branches usually con- 
sidered indispensable, if they begin early 
and are well taught. The Germans have 
a saying that every child who can speak 
may be taught to sing, and every child 
who can write may be taught to draw. 
The object of school, then, should be to 
teach the indispensable subjects to all, and 
to make a wise adaptation of the other 
subjects to the special talents of the 
scholars. But there is no reason why our 
first men of science, our first engineers, 
architects, artists, and manufacturers, 
should not have their peculiar gifts dis- 
covered, and the foundations of their 
technical training laid, even before they 
quit the elementary school. 


THE STUDY OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


It is gratifying to know that a very 
rapid increase has taken place in the study 





of science and art, chiefly in the elemen- 
tary schools and among the industrial 
classes, under the superintendence and 
aid of the Science and Art Department at 
South Kensington. The first year in 
which aid was given to Popular Science 
Classes was 1860, when the number of 
classes assisted was only 9; in 1865 the 
number of classes had increased to 120, 
and in the present year to 943. In 1860 
the number of students was only 500; in 
1865 it was 5,479; and in 1871 it had risen 
to 38,015. The number of schools of art 
and students in art has also increased 
very greatly. At present the number of 
schools of art is 117, with 20,290 students ; 
but instruction in design is also given by 
certificated teachers in 1,359 elementary 
schools, containing 147,243 students; and 
the whole number of students taught 
drawing through the agency of the De- 
partment.was last year 187,916. In 1855 
the number of students thus taught draw- 
ing was only 29,498—showing an increase 
of more than six-fold in fifteen years. 
Still abundant evidence has been laid 
before the public, especially since the 
great Paris Exhibition of 1867, to.show 
the higher and far. more general training 
in technical knowledge of the artisans of 
Germany and Switzerland. A letter from 
Dr. Lyon Playfair to Lord Taunton, 
Chairman of the Schools Inquiry Com- 
mission, first sounded the alarm of ad- 
vances on the part of our Continental 
competitors much exceeding the advances 
in similar branches of industry at home. 
The letters of the Jurors at the Exhibition 
confirmed the facts, and ascribed them to 
the superior scientific and artistic training 
of our rivals. We had then the report of 
Mr. Samuelson, M.P., himself an able 
engineer, of his observations in a tour on 
the Continent to inquire into the subject; 
and this was followed, on the motion of 
the same gentleman, by the appointment 
of a select committee of the House of 
Commons to inquire into the means of 
technical instruction in England and 
abroad. Everything combined to show 
that our institutions for this great end 
were insufficient in number and very in- 
ferior in organization. A Royal Commis- 
sion on Scientific Instruction was issued 
in 1870, to consider the wants of the coun- 
try under this head, the existing institu- 
tions for supplying them, the better or- 
ganization of those institutions, and the 
duty of the Government with regard to 
this matter of national interest. We may 
look with much hope to the results of this 
commission, as it is composed of men 
possessing the highest qualifications for 
the duty, with the Duke of Devonshire as 
the chairman, and, I believe, Sir James 
Kay Shuttleworth as the vice-chairman. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


I must not close without referring to the 
importance of filling our schools with the 
best school furniture and school apparatus. 
In a late speech in the House of Commons 
Mr. Mundella mentioned the very superior 
furniture which he saw last year in the 
schools of the United States; and he also 
referred to the beautiful models set up in 
the International S. S. Exhibition in Lon- 
don, and in which seats and desks on the 
same principle were Shown. * ts 

[We take pleasure in saying that 
the seats and desks referred to above 
are the patent Gothic curved slat-seat 
and desk made by our sharp but en- 
terprising competitors, Messrs. A. H. 
Andrews & Co., of Chicago.—Ep.] 


* * * Jt was my good fortune to meet 


in the Exhibition Prince Oscar of Sweden, 
heir presumptive of the Crown, and the 
able and enlightened promoter of educa- 
tion, industry, art, and all that can adorn 
his country; and being introduced as a 
friend of education, he took me to see the 
Model School, and explained it as fully as 
a schoolmaster could have done. In his 





opinion it is a great advantage to have 
seats in which the children are comfortably 
supported, as many children become fa- 
tigued, and may even contract curvature 
of the spine, from sitting the whole day on 
seats without backs; and the mind can 
scarcely retain its vigor if the body is suf- 
fering. He also thought it a great advan- 
tage that there should be a space between 
the seats, so as to prevent the children 
from copying from one another, and the 
mischievous from playing and interrupt- 
ing the studious. Nothing can exceed the 
adaptation of the seats and desks to thetr 


purpose. 

We should like to present .extracts 
from other interesting and able ad- 
dresses delivered at this,meeting, but 
lack of space forbids. 


OUR TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


TT applications to the,editor of 
the American Fournal of Edu- 
cation for good teachers in the West 
and Southwest have become so 
numerous that we have established, 
for the benefit of ,all concerned, a 
‘Teachers’ Bureau.” Those desiring 
teachers are requested to state— 


1st, Salary paid per month ; 

2d, Length of school term ; 

3d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will 
also state— 

1st, Their age ; 

2d, How much experience they 
have had in teaching ; 

3d, What wages they expect per 
month. 

In this way parties will be brought 
directly in contact at once, and we 
shall hope to make the Bureau, in 
the future as it has been in the past, 
of essential service to all. 

This work has already assumed 
such proportions as to consume near- 
ly the whoe time of one individual 
for several months in the year, so that 
we find ourselves obliged to charge 
a small fee, to save us from actual 
loss. From and after this issue, we 
shall charge each applicant for a 
position, and each person applying 
for a teacher, the sum of one dollar 
in advance, for inserting their ap- 
plication. We will not insure a 
position for this, but will render 
teachers desiring positions, or per- 
sons desiring teachers, all the aid 
in our power. 





TEACHERS WANTED. 


No. 56. A gentleman as teacher 
for a school in Missouri. One from 
the East preferred. Salary $60 to 
$75 per month. 

TEACHERS WANTING SITUATIONS. 

No. 178. A gentleman as principal 
of some good school in the West. 

No. 179. A lady as teacher of 
French and German. Good refer- 
ences. Prefers the West. 

No. 180. A young lady as teacher 
of music. 

No. 181. A gentleman as teacher 
of the higher branches of mathematics 
and languages. Four years’ experi- 
ence; good references. 

No. 182. A gentleman as teacher 
in some good school in Missouri. 

No. 183. An educated European 
lady as governess in a family, college, 
or seminary, to teach English,French, 
German and music. Good references, 
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PLANS FOR A DISTRICT SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


[Engraved expressly for The American Journal of Education, | 


GROUND PLAN OF A SCHOOLHOUSE 24 BY 
32 FEET. 

















A—Entrance and hall, 6 x 6 feet. 

B B—Wardrobes, 6 x 6 feet. 

C—Teacher’s platform, 5 x 6 feet. 

D D—Side ‘aisles, 24 feet wide. 

E—Rear aisle, 3 feet wide. 

F F—Middle aisles, 1} feet wide. 

G G G—Desks and seats. 

Three rows of desks, each containing 8 
desks and 1 back seat. 48 pupils accom- 
modated. 

School directors will save money, 
even in building a small school-house, 
by employing some good architect. 

The following report on locating 
and building a school house was made 
by a committee to the State Teachers’ 
Association some time since: 


Your committee deem the location and 
building of a school house of so much 
importance that there should never be a 
mistake in the selection of the one or the 
construction of the other. We therefore 
suggest the following to school boards, and 
all others interested: 

1. A house of minimum size should 
never be less than 24 x 32, and better still, 
28 x 40; the height should be from 12 to 
16 feet. It should contain in addition to 
the school room proper a clothes room 
for boys and a separate one for the girls. 

2. Ahouseof maximum size should never 
contain more than twelve rooms, each of 
the same size as the one mentioned above. 

3. Each room should have windows on 
at least two sides, and always so con- 
structed that they can be let down from 
the top. 





4. The doors to the school room should 
never open directly to the weather, but 
always into a hall or lobby. 

5- Ventilating flues should be con- 
sidered as much a necessity as smoke 
flues, and in case the building is to be 
heated by furnaces, there must also be 
hot air flues. All these flues should be of 
extra size. 

6. If the building is to be heated with 
stoves, there is very little use for a cellar; 
but if furnaces are to be used the cellar 
should be made large and light. 


7. Hard-finish blackboards, from three 
to four feet wide, should be put upon the 
walls wherever there is room for them. 
Holbrook’s Liquid Slating is the best in 
use for this purpose. 

8. The windows should have inside 
blinds, with rolling slats on the panels. 

g. Two or more adjacent rooms may 
be separated by sliding partitions, so that 
they can be used together as one room 
when occasion requires. 

1o. A house containing from one to 
three rooms, should be but one story high; 
for four, six, or eight rooms, the house 
should be but two stories in height; fora 
larger number, a three story building is 
the simplest and cheapest structure. 

11. Every school designed for both 
sexes, no matter whether it be iarge or 
small, should have separate play-grounds, 
out-buildings, stairways, clothes-rooms, 
etc.; but both sexes may properly come 
to the same room for study and recita- 
tion. 

12. Each room requires from fifty to 
sixty-four seats, or from twenty-five to | 
thirty-two double gothic desks (a cut of | 
which we herewith present) graduated in 


} 
| 


| 





GOTHIC DESK AND SEAT. 


hetght, so as to accommodate the pupils 
for which they are intended. The perfec- 
tion to which this school furniture has 
been brought leaves little or nothing more | 
to be suggested on this subject, only to | 
order early. As soon as the foundation 
to the schoel-house is laid, school desks | 
should be ordered, | 


TOOLS TO WORK WITH. 





I1OLBROOK’S GEARED TELLURIAN. 


CHOOL Directors, and the patrons of our schools, begin to realize the 
fact that our teachers, to be efficient, must have ‘‘tools to work with.” 
Globes, Outline Maps, and Blackboards, are among the first requisites in 
every school-room. They are being provided by school directors more liber- 
ally this year than ever before. 

Let us re-state the case: Every farmer in the West and South would see 
to it that teams, plows, harrows, and all other necessary implements, were 
furnished the “hired man,” that a profitable’ crop might be secured. He 
works for this result, but he knows that this can only be secured by right 
beginnings ; hence no care or expense is spared to get the seed deposited 
in the well-prepared soil under the most favorable auspices. The workman 
is furnished with tools. 

The same intelligent farmer, it may be, is the director in a school dis- 
trict. He has children to send to school, who possess powers and capaci- 
ties that only need to be developed to insure intellectual eminence. Yet 
our intelligent farmer—the school director, the father of children whose 
infant years are full of promise—proceeds, at the proper time, to make 
diligent search for a “‘cheap teacher,” which having secured, he is too apt 
to consider his duty discharged and himself exonerated from further care. 
The walls of the school-house may be barren and unsightly. The teacher, 
having no tools to work with, is unable to interest or instruct the pupils, 
and his time, as well as theirs, is nearly wasted. 

Now, then, let us turn over a new leaf. Let us make our school-houses 
beautiful outside, and attractive inside. Let them be supplied with Black- 
boards, Maps, Globes, and other essentials. Let the directors and parents 
visit the schools often, and interest themselves in what is being done. En- 
courage teachers and pupils, and be assured that in no other way can time 
and money be expended more usefully. 

The Tellurian is designed to illustrate all the phenomena resulting from 
the relations of the sun, moon, and earth to each other. The most im- 
portant of these phenomena are the succession of day and night, the change 
of seasons, the change of the sun’s declination, the different length of day 
and night, the rising of the sun north of east in the summer, the changes of 
the moon, solar and lunar eclipses, spring and neap tides, the later daily 
recurrence of the tides, the length of days on the moon, the appearance of 
the earth to observers on the moon, the harvest moon, the precession of 
| the equinoxes, and the difference of a solar and a siderial year. 
| All this may be explained by the use of the Tellurian, with a clearness 
and simplicity that bring them within the comprehension of all the 
children. The improvements lately made render this instrument the most 





| perfect now made for the illustrations above named. 


It will be observed that the sun and earth revolve around a common 


center of gravity. The sun revolves on its axis by coming in contact with 


the large pulley; and the earth also performs its daily revolutions. The 
moon revolves around the earth thirteen times while the earth goes around 


|the sun once; and the parallelism of the earth’s axis is maintained, the 
|axis always pointing towards the north. The motion of all the balls 


should be from west to east, in the southern part of their orbits, or like 
the hands of a watch moved backward. 

For showing the change of seasons, length of day and night, etc., 
remove the moon and wire (by unscrewing at_/) and fasten the day and 
night circle (g) to the end of the arm (4) by a screw; the day circle will 
then surround the earth as at m. 

The Teacher’s Guide to Illustration will be a great aid,—if carefully 
studied—to all; and if this matter is talked over fully and freely with the 
school directors, our teachers will not find it difficult to persuade them to 
furnish all the necessary “ tools to work with,” 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL, PIERCE CITY, MO. 





(Engraved expressly for The American Fournal of Education.} 


HIS elegant building is an honor 

alike to the architect, the school 
board of Pierce City, and to the spirit 
of progress manifested in the public 
school system by the people of South- 
west Missouri. 

Nothing will attract the best kind 
of emigration more than good schools 
and churches. These are among the 
first and best elements of our new 
civilization. They give permanency 
and stability, not only to individuals 
but to the character of the whole 
people. 

Mr. Andrew J. Pierce, jr., the 
managing director, and the leading 
spirit in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad, after whom this beautiful 
city was named, is deeply interested | 
in this and all other similar enter- | 
prises along the line of this great | 
thoroughfare. 





Mr. Clark, the architect, has built, 
and is now building, some of the best 
arranged and best ventilated school- 


houses and other public buildings, | 


and some of the finest private dwell- 
ings in the West. He gives special 
attention to these matters. 

This building will accommodate 
256 pupils. The cellar will be used 
for fuel and furnace room. The rooms 
are arranged for the graded system. 

The house is located in the north 
part of the city, on an elevation over- 
looking the valley below, and a large 
extent of the surrounding country. 

The school board is composed of 
the following named gentlemen: E. 
P. Linzee, President; D. S. Flowers, 
Ch’m Building Com. ; Lewis L. L. 
Allen, Treasurer; A. Cann; W. G. 
Rice; D. Wilson, Secy. 

The building will cost about $10,000. 








In this country the newspaper, like | 
the public school, has become, as it 
necessarily should, a settled and fixed 
institution. ~The local journal is con- 
sidered at least a necessity in every 
household ; how important, then, that 
it should reflect the highest moral 
sentiment ; be true and honest in its | 
judgments and decisions upon mat- | 
ters of public interest ; ever ready to 
condemn all that exists, either in sen- 
timent or in practice, which is dele- 
terious to the public good; and to 
suggest and advocate whatever it may 
conceive to be a public benefit. In 
short, a public journal that proves 
itself worthy the confidence of the 
community in which it circulates, by 
being true to the highest interests of 
the people, will win its way to their 
hearts, and be welcomed to their 
homes as a family friend. 





HOW TO DO IT. 


O* of the most profitable, suc- 

cessful, and interesting gather- 
ings of Teachers we have ever seen 
in the West, convened in Carrollton, 
Ills., last month. 


We print below a part of the pro- 
gramme that County Superintendents 
and Teachers may have a model of 
this kind before them, so that they 
may know how to get up and run 
an Institute successfully. 

It will be observed that there was 
not only a general plan, but that all 
the detaz/s were looked after carefully 


and minutely. The proceedings for | 


two days will illustrate the plan. 
The programme itself is a model 

of beauty in its mechanical execution. 

It was done at the Carrollton Gazette 


office. We have a few we can send 
to parties who may apply. 
| Let it be understood that the detaz/s 
| are all-important to secure success ; 
| that efficient committees be appointed 
on reception, on music, on evening 
lectures, on places of entertainment, 
etc.,. etc. 

We hope this will answer hundreds 
of letters of inquiry we have received 
asking information on this all-import- 
ant subject of ‘‘ How to get up and 
conduct a Teachers’ Institute suc- 
cessfully.” This is the way to do it: 

PROGRAMME 


OF THE 
GREENE CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 





To be held at the Public School Building, 
Carrollton, Ills., March 25th, 26th, 
27th, 28th and 29th, 1872. 
OFFICERS. 

President—S. F. Corrington, A.M., of 
Carrollton. 

Vice-Presidents—Rev. C. G. Snow, of 
Whitehall; E. C. Sackett, of Woodville; 
Dr. P. Fenity, of Kane. 

Treasurer—Joseph Dobbin, of Pike Co. 

Secretary—James Dewel, of Pike Co. 


Carrollton. 

Cor. Secretary—R. M. Hitch, of Pike Co. 

Postmaster--E.M. Prendle,ofGreenfield. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE.—S. F. Cor- 
rington, of Carrollton; Rev. C. A. Worley, 
of Carrollton ; Theophilus Jones, of Kane; 
J. R. Lindsey, of Berdan; W. H. Wilson, 
of Carrollton. 

RECEPTION COMMITTEE.—Rev. C. A. 
Worley, County Sup’t of Schools, Chair- 
man; Dr. John Hardtner; E. C. Sackett; 
Joel Colby; Miss Mary Gimmy; Miss 
Julia Frank; Miss Sarah Colby, Carrollton. 

COMMITTEE ON MUSICAL EXERCISES.— 
James A. McPherson, of Carrollton, con- 
ductor and director, assisted by the 
Teachers. 


MONDAY’S SESSION. 


MORNING. 
No. of min- 
utes to each 
Time. Character of Exercises, exercise. 


10.00 A.M. Opening exercises— Organization— 
Address by the County Sup’t of 
Schools, on the ‘‘ Dignity of the 
Teachers’ Profession”--Extempore 
address by the President, S. F. 


Cosilagme AMA vccscsdvaweecda 120 
ae me oe, FObremmlastORisncesc- cece oxcecscocs go 
AFTERNOON. 

1 30 P.M. Opening exercises...........0.006006 10 
1.40 ‘* English Grammar, introduced by W. 
a a ee 20 
2.00 ** Discussion of foregoing............. 20 
2.20 * Class exercise in Primary Grammar, 
by Miss Mary Pike ............... 20 


3.40 °° RECESS... 2.0 cccccceccccsscccccoe +. 10 

2.50 ‘* Class exercise in Etymology, or 
Classes of Words, byS.L.Spear.. 30 

3.20 ‘* Class exercise in Syntax, or Relation 





730 ‘* Sociable at Public School Building. 


of Words, by C. G. Snow........ 30 
| 3.50 ‘* Declamation, by E.R. Prendle..... 10 
| 4.00 ‘* School Reading, by Miss Lucy Burr. 10 
| 4.10 ‘* Miscellaneous WUE oo xoacc ccs 20 
| 4.30 ‘© Adjourn. 
| EVENING. 
| 





TUESDAY'S SESSION. 


MORNING. 
9.00 A.M, Opening exercises—Critic’s Report, 
Answers to Queries, etc........... 30 
9.30 ‘* Primary Instruction or First Lessons 
in School, by J. R. Lindsey....... 1§ 


Ass’t Secretary—Miss Mary Pike, of, 





7 

9-45 ‘* Model Class Exercises, Primary, by 
Bilaw A, Mi, DenRA. vc0ssccccecce 15 

10.00 ‘* Reading with Text-Books, by Miss 
Delia Schemew. oo i'cdedddeviccve 15 
10.15 ‘* Discussion of foregoing...........++ 15 
Baas SARS a5 cndaae sdduhaudiineeemdades 10 

10.40 ‘* Method of Teaching Analysis of Sen- 
tences, by Wm. L. Spear.......:.. 30 

11e10 ‘* Class exercises in 3d Reader, by Miss 
Zeige POG. oss <asksccenecanes 15 


11.25 ‘* Essay on Teaching Elements of Sci- 
ence to Children, by Miss H. G. 
POUNGON AS < setiventiddessicesiaane 20 

11 45 ‘* Discussion of foregoing. 

12.00 M. Intermission. 


AFTERNOON. 

1.30 P.M, Opening exercises ..............s00 10 
140 ** Arithmetic, introduced by E. M. 

MR 505 25s wine's a: J sssiemasdacs 20 
2.00 ‘* Primary Arithmetic, or First Les- 

sons, by Miss Maria Twichell.... 15 

-2.1§ ‘* Discussion of foregoing............. 15. 

2.30 ‘* The Fundamental Operations of 

Arithmetic, by A. E. Wilson..... 30 
Rae) OBE oh 5 544d ob 08 gp edddrds sexaats 10 
3.10 ‘* Reduction, by Joel Colby........2.. 30 


3.40 “ Fractions, by Walter C. Hayden.... 30 
4.10 ‘* Discussion of foregoing, and Miscel- 
Jondeus DUONG. co. cndectbncesule 20 
4.30 ‘** Adjourn. 
EVENING. 
7 30 ‘* Lecture by Rev. W. II. Reed, of Cham- 
plain City. 

SPECIAL RuLE.—In all discussions dur- 
ing the sessions of the Institute, speakers 
are limited to five minutes, unless further 
time be granted by consent of the mem- 
bers. 

ReEMARKS.—The Executive Committee 
will use every effortin their power to pro- 
cure good board at reduced rates for those 
attending the Institute. The names of 
persons who will provide the members of 
the Institute with board, together with 
the rates, will be published in the county 
papers preceding the session of the Insti- 
tute. 

We invite the attention of Teachers to 
the following extract from the school law, 
as amended in 1869, p. 44: 


Section 4. When a Teachers’ Institute 
is held in a county, school directors shall 
allow their teachers to attend such Insti- 
tute, if they desire to attend, and no reduc- 
tion of pay or loss of time shall be incurred 
by the teachers so attending, for the num- 
ber of days during which they were in 
actual attendance upon such Institute, as 
certified by the County Superintendent of 
Schools. Provided, That when such In- 
stitute is held during a term of school, 
such leave of absence shall not be granted 
more than once during any period of six 
months, nor for more than one week at 
any one time. 


By a decision of the State Department, 
those teachers out of the county in which 
the Institute is held are entitled to all the 
privileges of this law, in case the Institute 
so held is more convenient to their loca- 
tion, or when no Institute is held in their 
county. Teachers from adjoining counties 
are cordially invited to be present and 
take part in our exercises. 

Come out, teachers, and let us have one 
of the best and largest Institutes ever held 
in the county. 

The headquarters of the Reception Com- 
mittee will be at No. 4 Public School build- ° 
ing, at which place all persons desiring to 
attend the Institute will report immediate- 
ly on their arrival in the city. 

Any desired information in regard to 
the Institute can be had ftom the Presi- 
dent, or any member of the Executive 
Committee whose post office address is 
given above. 


The following is the Certificate 
given to each member of the Insti- 
tute: 


GREENE CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
Certificate of Attendance. 


THIs IS TO CERTIFY, That M.....+..-- 
attended the Greene County Teachers’ 
Institute .-.--- days, held at ...-se+.-+, 
took part in the exercises, and is entitled, 
under sec. 4 of the amended school law, 
to full wages for the time. 


COCO eee ee HEHEHE HEHEHE EH EHEE 


County School Sup’ t. 
Dated ..--eeee, 187 - 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE FUTURE. 





OL. Moors, in his oration before 

the Editorial Association in St. 
Joseph, says: ‘There is no limit 
to the capabilities of the ideal jour- 
nal of the future. Its conceptions 
rest upon a broad and ever-expand- 
ing basis. While it reflects, with 
absolute truthfulness, the minutest 
circumstances of the busy, every- 
day life transpiring around it, it 
will, of necessity, and as a matter 
in which all men have a common 
interest, be an active participant in 
the political discussions of the time, 
and consider, with the eloquence of 
the orator and the calmness of the 
philosopher, the affairs of state, in 
their furtherest as well as their more 
immediate results and applications. 
It will follow the merchant’s ship in 
its course around the world, and, 
understanding the laws of trade, di- 
rect commerce, with its potent voice 
and prophetic vision, into those 
channels which enrich nations and 
build up cities. It will be a friend 
of art—a friend of science—a friend 
of every occupation and labor and 
calling, the results of which have a 
tendency to beautify and ennoble life. 
There can be no question in social 
science, no dogma in practical or 
speculative theology, and no proposi- 
tion in philosophy, that it may not 
consider thoroughly, for it will be an 
aggregation of the best intellects of 
the age, laboring with an impersonal 
devotion for the common good. The 
education and elevation of the masses 
in every department of knowledge 
will be its special purpose and mis- 
sion. It will be a check to the pow- 
erful and an aid to the lowly. It will 
be stronger than factions and parties, 
and of necessity independent in the 
broadest sense of the term. It will 
make and destroy the rulers of men, 
for the rulers of men no more than 
private individuals, can stand against 
a concentration of adverse popular 
opinion, and its audience will be 
without number, and it will reach 
them through a thousand different 
avenues of thought. Around it will 
cluster all those intangible elements 
of strength that come from the isola- 
tion and mystery of its impersonality. 
Its impersonality will give it a power 
of fascination and an influence that 
could not be made to attach to the ut- 
terances of any known man. Though 
the wealth of an hundred intellects 
may be lavished upon it, it will, in 
its entirety, be a single, abstract, and 
dominating will and intellect. It 
will be in the realm of mentality what 
a masked battery of an hundred guns, 


| 





until all the facts became public 
through the action of a court of law. 
In such impersonality there is the 
power of mystery and of hidden will, 
and it is the exact reverse of the piti- 
ful American idea of journalistic 
irresponsibility—the privilege of be- 
ing abusive with impunity —that calls 
itself by that name.” 


WELL SAID. 


f eme following from the Mobile 
Register we earnestly commend 
to the press of the whole country: 

There is absolutely no reason why a 
newspaper should transgress the rules of 
christian decorum and decency. The ex- 
cuses commonly made for the publicatioén 
of shameful and disgusting details of ob- 
scene crime, or other matter offensive 
either to good taste or good morals, (and 
violation of the one is not necessarily a 
violation of the other,) are ulterly lame 
and impotent. 

There is no reason why a newspaper 
should not be as free from impurity or in- 
decency as the daily conversation of a re- 
fined christian family. The newspaper 
should be a publication which a father 
might place in the hands of his daughter, 
or a brother in those of his sister—in short, 
which should enter any household with- 
out the necessity of preliminary examina- 
tion. The plea that it must be a ‘‘mirror” 
of all things going on in the world— 
things base, vile, and disgusting, as well 
as things pure and honorable—is the 
shallow sophistry of a prurient inclina- 
tion. It will not bear examination, as it 
would not bear being carried out to its 
full extent, even in the eyes of those who 
urge it. 

It is no answer to say that newspapers 
in general fall far below the standard we 
have indicated. It is too true that they 
do, but this proves only that their actual 
standard is debased. That it is so is 
(partly, at least) the fault of the public 
that tolerate it. 


J SCHOOLS IN TEXAS. 


Editor American Fournal of Education: 
ERMIT me to give you a brief 
account of the condition of our 

Public Schools in Texas. Perhaps 

most of the readers of the JouRNAL 

know that before and after the war 
such a thing as a public school house 
owned by the people was scarcely 
known in this State. There were 
private schools, sometimes called 
Colleges and Seminaries, owned 
by a church or a_ corporation, 
in which pupils were received 
upon payment of tuition, assisted 
by the share of the interest on 
the general school fund. The present 
corps of school officers are laboring 
faithfully and effectively to bring 
about and organize a different con- 
dition of school affairs. The State 
is large ; it would make six States as 
large as Ohio; the school officers 
are a State Superintendent, twelve 











each separate and distinct in itself, | District Supervisors, and some addi- 
but all trained upon a single object | tional service rendered by the Princi- 
and pouring upon it a resistless storm | pals, who are expected to teach, and 
of shot and shell, is to physical nature. | superintend the educational work, 
I speak now of that impersonality | and visit schools. 


that we lately witnessed in the case| At present each county is a school 
of ‘an English journal, the founder | district, having a Board of Educa- 
and proprietor of which died, but of 
whose death his journal made no | tary, Treasurerand two other officers. 
mention, and of which the com-| The obstacles in the way of the 
munity of his readers was not aware, | easy and harmonious working of our 








| tion, consisting of a President, Secre- | 


school system, are the absence of 
school buildings, and the prejudice 
on the part of the fossils and “* moss 
backs” to any free schools. The 
present efficient State Superinten- 
dent and his faithful coadjutors are 
doing a great work in organizing and 
reducing to system and order the 
heretofore discordant elements ; some 
friction remains, of course, but ‘this 
will, it is believed, be renmredied ‘so 
that Texas will ultimately become 
as renowned for her schools as she ‘is 
for her magnificent climate, ‘soil, 
varied productions, and ‘her brave 
and genial citizens. 

Texas has a school fund of which 
any State might be proud ; originally 
consisting of $5,000,060, but during 
the war some three and a half mil- 
lions were lost. We shallnot repine 
over this loss. We now have about 
three and a half millions invested, 
mostly in United States bonds. "We 
have, say, 75,000,000 acres of .public 
lands, the avails of which all go to'the 
school fund. We also have a Jer 
capita tax of one dollar upon‘every 
male citizen between the ages of 21 
and 60; also one fourth of the ad 
valorem or general tax, beside such 
special taxes as may be levied from 
time to time. Thus it will be seen 
we have a grand school fand. 

We want several hundred good 
teachers. Teachers of ability and 
experience can find ready and per- 
manent employment here; gentle- 
men have the preference as yet, but 
ladies who have sufficient stamina 
to maintain themselves, and at the 
same time good order, with an apt- 
ness for teaching, can easily obtain 
situations here. To give particulars, 
in the Fourth District, embracing 
twelve counties in the north-east cor- 
ner of Texas, the Supervisor, Judge 
W. A. Ellett, of Clarksville, Red 
River County, will give immediate 
employment to forty teachers in 
colored schools; and will, any time 
before September 1st, 1872, give em- 
ployment to 300 good teachers in 
white schools, and 200 in colored 
schools, for ten months. Wages 
vary from $35 to $100 per month. 
Any good teacher can earn seventy- 
five to a hundred dollars per month ; 
but I ought to state distinctly that 
one teaching a colored school will 
not be held in as high repute as if he 
had been a General in the Confeder- 
ate army. So the weak and timid 
had better not come. 

Yours, 
C. P. ALLEN. 


Jerrerson, Ts xas, April 20, 1872. 


— ee 


THE way to stop crime is to stop 


making criminals; and we must do | 


this by abolishing the condition of| the school money to endow a lunatic 


things which generates rascals. For- 
mation, rather than reformation, is 
what we need. That is, form the 
children to right models from the be- 
ginning. So will society save itself, 
and regenerate the world. 


Troy, N. Y., proposes to do a) 


good thing, by instituting a college 
for women, to cost about $500,000. 











PLAIN TALK. 
HE following is as good for the 
West and South as for the East: 

Mr. M. H. Putney, Superintendent of 
schools in Andover, N. H., ‘h@s ‘made a 
unique report enunciating ‘the following 
maxims : 

That school officers should be elected 
for their ability or ‘efficiency, or for their 
good sense, and not because “ it is Tom’s 
turn,” or “Dick wants it,” or ‘Harry 
belongs to your party” or your church, or 
married my wife’s sister. 

That school dircctors have other duties 
than providing for impecunious male: or 
female relatives. 

That teachers are born, not made,*and 
that no amount of schooling ‘would fit 
some people to show a child the “way to 
the nearest schvol house. 

That a good teacher is che@prand a:‘foor 
one dear’at any price. 

That babies should not*lways ‘be sent 
to"school'to ‘‘ get ‘them ‘out ofithe way,” 
(for’a good teacher'may be-an indifferent 
nurse) neither should pupils “be kept at 
home to do ¢hores. 

That’a "building *so ‘full of dirt, decay, 
disease, discomfort, disagreeableness and 
discouragement, ‘as to be totally unfit ‘for 
anything else, will not necessarily make 
a good school house. 

That simply paying a man’s school ‘tax 
will no more insure his ‘children a good 
education than paying’a minister tax*will 
give him a warranty deed of heaven. 

Let East Andover represent your 
school district, and then see what he 
has to say to you: 

Citizens of East Andover, a word with 
you privately. Our children are no 
more totally depraved than our neigh- 
bors, and they are born quite as old 
and equally as bright. We ought to have 
the best school, and we haven't got it. 
Compared with what it ought to be, it is 
a backward, shiftless, chaotic apology for 
a school. And the fault is ours. We 
shun the school house as we would a pest; 
we stay away from schoul meeting and 
away from school; we compel somebody 
with no children, nor hopes of any, to 
serve as directors or on a committee, and 
having drafted him into the service, do 
nothing to advise or assist him. We 
crowd sixty scholars into a school house 
which is made to seat only forty seats, and 
the desks are poor and uncomfortable 
at that. Some of us turn our children 
like turkeys into the road at early dawn, 
and if starry eve brings them like turkeys 
home to roost, that is the end of our 
solicitude. In short, we allow our school 
to be kicked about like a football for 
amusement, or used as a billy to break 
somebody’s head with. Men and brethren, 
think of these things. Come out to the 
school meeting, grade your school, select 
a good set of directors or committees, 
and help them to select good teach- 
ers, watch them, visit the school, see 
that your children are there Junctually 
and regularly, and let us see if in some 
way we cannot get the worth of our 
money out of our schools, and not leave 
our children to grow up to curse us for 
their ignorance and our stupidity and 
folly; or else acknowledge that we believe 
our whole duty to our children consists in 
getting them safely through the measles 
and chicken pox, and devise our share of 


asylum for our own use. 
———0—- Oo” 

To use books rightly is to go to 
them for help; to appeal to them 
when our own knowledge and power 
fail; to be led by them into wider 
sight, purer conception than our own, 
and receive from them the united 
sentence of the judges and councils 
of all time against our solitary and 
unstable opinions. 
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WM. BARR & CO. 


ITH a view to accommodate 

this firm and our eighty thou- 
sand readers, we give their adver- 
tisem< nt a place in the next column. 
They desire us to say, also, for the 
benefit of all parties interested, espe- 
cially to their friends and customers 
residing at a distance, that they have 
organized a “* Special Order Depart- 
ment,” so that goods can be purchiased 
from this magnificent establishment 
by samples, on the same terms, and 


sent just as promptly and safely, as if : 


ordered in person. We shall with 
pleasure serve our friends without 
charge if they choose to send for 
anything through us. 


All orders sent for goods should, | 
of course, be accompanied by a post | © 
office order made payable to William | 


Barr & Co. 





THE NORTH MISSOURI INS. CO. 


HEN we say that the North 

Missouri Insurance Company 
is one of the safest and best insur- 
ance companies in the West, we 
speak after a careful examination, 
not only of its methods of doing 
business, but also of its resources. 

Its capital and assets are now only 
a trifle short of $700,000. Their cash 
income in 1871 amounted to 1162,- 
526.38—a gain of 185 per cent. over 
that of 1870. 

Its officers and managers are among 
our best known and most reliable citi- 
zens, and they deserve and command 
the entire confidence of the public. 

The business of the company is 
increasing very rapidly at the present 
time, from the fact that they were 
among the first to payin full all 
losses of those insured in their com- 
pany in the awful conflagration in 
Chicago last October. Prompt pay- 
ment is the rule and the choice of this 
company. 

They have already inaugurated a 
successful business in Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Nebrasks, Arkansas, Kansas, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
Massachusetts, and all the other New 
England States, and in Texas also. 

We commend this company to the 
patronage of all who need either fire 
or marine insurance. A statement 
and list of agents will be found on 
page 20. 





SIXTEEN COLUMNS EXTRA! 


E shall not be able to afford our 

patrons the luxury of an inset 
of sixteen extra columns very often. 
We had so many good things on 
hand, and others pouring in upon 
us so fast, that we could not well 
avoid it on this occasion, without re- 


jecting entirely a large amount of | : 


both reading and advertising matter. 

“Our Young Folks’ Department” 
touches a popular vein. We never 
knew before how young old folks 
were, or how old young folks were. 
Elegant and beautifully drawn maps, 
and spicy, interesting letters, for the 
prizes offered, come in by the dozen 
from every direction. 





WILLIAM BARR & CO. 


420 AND 422 NORTH FOURTH STREET, | 
420 AND 422 NORTH FOURTH STREET, | 
420 AND 422 NURTH FOURTH STREET, | 


DRY GOODS IMPORTERS 
AND RETAILERS. 


THANKING OUR 
FRIENDS, 

THE ST. LOUIS 
PUBLIC, FOR THE 
CONFIDENCE AND PATIENCE 
CONFIDENCE AND PATIENCE 
CONFIDENCE AND PATIENCE 
SHOWN DURING THE 
RUSH OF LAST WEEK, 
RUSH OF LAST WEEK, 
RUSH OF LAST WEEK, 
WE NOW AGAIN ASK 
ATIENTION TO OUR 
REGULAR STOCK, 
REGULAR STOCK, 
REGULAR STOCK, 

- WHICH ‘18 
: BY ALL ODDS 
: BY ALL ODDS 
| BY ALL ODDS 
: THE CHEAPEST, 
THE CHEAPEST, 
THE CHEAPEST, 
BEST SELECTED, 
BEST SELECTED, 
BEST SELECTED, 


AND MOST GENERAL :: 
AND MOST GENERAL |: 
AND MOST GENERAL :: 


IN ANY CITY OF THE WEST, | 


| AT THIS SEASON, ALL OUR 
F 33 DEPARTMENTS 
33 DEPARTMENTS 
33 DEPARTMENTS 

ARE AT THE 


HIGHEST 
HIGHEST 
HIGHEST 
POINT OF 
POINT OF 
POINT OF 
PERFECTION 
PERFECTION 
PERFECTION 
AND STOCKED 
:  WIFH OUR OWN IMPUORTATIONS. 
:: AUCTION BARGAINS, 
: AUCTION BARGAINS, 
:: AUCTION BARGAINS, 
REGULAR PURCHASES, 
REGULAR PURCHASES, 
REGULAR PURCHASES, 


AND JOB LOTS,’ 
AND JOB LOTS, :: 
AND JOB LOTS, :: 


FROM EVERY sOURCE WHERE 


CAPITAL OR ENERGY 
CAPITAL OR ENERGY 
CAPITAL OR ENERGY 

CAN PROCURE 
GOOD 
GOOD 
GOOD 

OR 

OR 

OR 
CHEAP 
CHEAP 
CHEAP 
GOODS. 
GOODS. 
GOODS. 

CALL ON OR SEND, THIS WEEK, 

CALL ON OR SEND, THIS WEEK, 

CALL ON OR SEND, THIS WEEK, 

TO 
WILLIAM BARR & CO.’s 
WILLIAM BARR & CO.’S 
< WILLIAM BARR & CO.°S 
: PEOPLE’S 
PEUPLE’S 
PEOPLE’3 
POPULAR 
POPULAR 
POPULAR 
PALACE, 
PALACE, 


: PALACE, | 
# FOURTH, BET. VINE AND ST. CHARLES, : 
FOURTH, BET. VINE AND ST. CHARLES, | 
= POURTH, BET. VINE AND ST. CHARLES, | 


8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 





EXPERIENCE 


THE BEST TEST! 


READ WHAT PHILA- 
DELPHIA THINKS AND 
HAS DONE ABOUT THE 


offir Desk 





This 


extremely 
popular and com- 
plete School Desk was 
partially introduced into the 
Philadelphia Public 
Schools during 
the year 
1871. 





o4 
: | 
: | 


The Contract for 1872 


Was awarded the Patent Gothic 
Desk, Feb. 15th, 1872, and 
provides for the 


FAXCLUSIVE USE OF THIS DESK 


IN ALL THE 


New School Buildings of the City 


During the Current Year. 


PLEASE READ, AND SHOW 
YOUR FRIENDS, WHAT THE 
PHILADELPHIA PAPERS 
HAVE TO SAY ABOUT OUR 


GovwTrric YVASe=z. 


[From Forney’s Press.} 
‘«The excellence of the Gothic Desk, which 
| has long been acknowledged by educational 
| authorities in all parts of the country, is now 
endorsed by our own Board of Control. We 
can pronounce them, from actual experience, 
to be 


The Most Comfortable 


article of the kind we know of.’’ 





i | [From The Age.) 


‘The furniture throughout the building (re- 


:: | ferring to the First Section Grammar School, 


| furnished with Gothic Desks) is the newest and 
| most comfortable that could possibly be de- 
| signed.’’ 


[From the Evening Telegraph.} 


‘* The new Desks, known as the Gothic patent, 
are a decived improvement over the old and un- 
comfortable style.’’ 


0 For further particulars, Circulars, 
Price List, etc., address the 


Western Publishing 


| aaa a AND 

School Furnishing Co. 
| 706, 708 and 710 Chestnut Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














‘POPULAR 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & 00, 


(Late Cuas. Scrisner & Co.) 


Liberal Terms for First Introduction. 





GUYOT’S 


GEOGRAPHIES. 


GUYOT'S RLEMENTARY GROGRAPHY | 
Guyot's Intermediate Geography! 
Gyot’s Common School Geography! 


HEY are the only works of the kind which 
treat of Geography as a Science, presenting 
its elements in their natural order. 
The Elementary and Intermediate present a 
satisfactory and complete Common School course, 
e Intermediate combines a most excellent 
system of Map Drawing with the text. 





FELTER’S ARITHMETICS, 


GRADED SCHOOL SERIES. 


Felter’s First Lessons (Illustrated). 
_ Felter’s Primary Arithmetic (Illustrated). 
Felter’s Intermediate Arithmetic. 
Felter’s Grammar School Arithmetic. 


These Arithmetics introduce Mental and Slate 
Exercises simultaneously. They are better 
graded than any other series, and give good 
Satisfaction; because with them teachers obtain 
good results. 





For Teacher’s Use. 


Guyot’s Introduction, or Hand Book. 
Guyot’s Manual of Instruction. 

Guyot’s Com. School, Teachers’ Edition. 
Felter’s Manual of Arithmetic. 





Cooley's Physical Science Series, 


Cooley’s Easy Experiments. 
Cooley’s Elementary Philosophy. 
Cooley’s Philosophy. 
Cooley’s Chemistry. 
These works are TEXT-BOOKS rather than 
REFERENCE BOOKS, and are especially suit- 


able for High Schools and Academies. They are 
highly endorsed by all who are using them. 





TENNEY’S 


Works on Natural History. 


Tenney's Nat, History of Animals. 
Tenney s Manual of Zoology. 
Tenney's Natural History Tablets. 





xCatalogues and Circulars of special interest 
to Teachers sent on application. 


Address 
MADISON BABCOCK, 
Agent Missouri, South. Ills. and Arkansas, 


708 Chestnut St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Or, 


oO. S. COOK, 
Agent Iowa, Minn., and North’n Illinois, 


783 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


a o~ next annual meeting of the 

National Educational Associa- 
tion will be held in the City of Bos- 
ton, Mass., on the 6th, 7th, and 8th 
days of August, 1872. The forenoon 
and evening of each day will be 
occupied by the General Association, 
and the afternoon of each day by the 
four Departments—Elementary, Nor- 
mal, Superintendence, and Higher 
eEducation. 


with the duty of making the arrange- 


The officers intrusted 


ments, are making good progress, 
and a full announcement will be 
made at an early day. The pro- 
gramme of exercises will include 
several of the most important educa- 
tional topics now receiving considera- 
tion. No labor will be spared neces- 
sary to make the meeting a success. 
E. E. Wuite, President, 

Columbus, Ohio. 

S. H. Wuirte, Secretary, 
Peoria, Ill. 


Sn to onk SE 


NOT A FAILURE. 


O far in the history of this coun- 


try the free public school system | 


has never proved a failure in any State 
where it has had a fair trial. 

It grows constantly in popular 
favor, though its officers and advo- 


cates may and do frequently make | 


mistakes. 

We presume mistakes have been 
made in all the States by some of the 
new officers elected or appointed, as 
they are and must be, from the nature 
of things, inexperienced. These 
things will speedily right themselves 
if all the people will aid in the 
matter. 

The Weekly State Fournal, pub- 
lished at Austin, Texas, says: 

** Denominational and private or 
subscription schools have been tried 
for hundreds of years, and they have 
never educated a whole people. 
Have we not tried them long enough? 
Let the free school law be in opera- 
tion for ten years, and this, the empire 
State of the South will be second to 
none in the intelligence of its popu- 
lation. 

‘“* But the opponents of the law con- 
sider it too expensive. We answer 
that good school officers, teachers, 
and buildings, cannot be obtained 
without expense, and poor ones are 
too dear at any price. Without ex- 


| EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION. 
HE Annual Convention of the 
Publishers’ and Editors’ Asso- 


ciation of the State of Missouri will 


May 22d, 1872. The Convention 
will be called to order at one o’clock 
| P, M., after which the annual oration 
| will be delivered by J. B. Merwin, of 
|the American Fournal of Educa- 
| tion, St. Louis, and the poem, by 
| Major John N. Edwards, of the Kan- 
sas City Zimes. 

After the transaction of the busi- 





| before the body, the citizens of 
| Sedalia contemplate tendering the 
members certain other hospitalities, 
a full programme of which will be 
duly published. 


Cuas. B. WILKINSON, 
President. 





OUTSIDE AND INSIDE. 


O one who visits the large schools 
in Germany can fail to have 
his attention arrested by the sim- 
plicity and even rudeness of the fur- 
niture and appliances of the school 
room. In the first place, the build- 
ing itself is not of imposing appear- 
ance. There is no effort to make it 
remarkable ; often it stands back ina 
court—and again, the size of other 
buildings around, even if it belarge, 
prevents one from considering it as 
in any way noticeable ; whereas, from 
the suburbs of our American towns 
and cities one can readily distinguish 
most of our large school-houses by 
their size and adornments. 

But this difference between Amer- 
ican and German school houses 
| becomes still more apparent when we 

enter them. In America, one finds 

the rooms in our best schools high, 
_ large, and well-lighted, tastefully and 
| regularly furnished with desks and 
piano. The walls are lined with 
| blackboards, and everything denotes 
| @ generous expenditure of money for 

the outward appliances of education ; 
| while in Germany, on the contrary, 
| the rooms are often small and incon- 
| venient, the desks, settees or chairs of 
_the most clumsy kind, and carelessly 
| arranged, and the blackboard occupics 
only a few square feet behind the 
| teacher’s shabby table. So character- 
| istic is this care for the outside ap- 








| pearance of American school-houses | 


that one of the things which attracted 
most admiration and surprise at the 
|Paris Exposition was a complete 
| model of an American school-room. 


Just the same difference exists be- 


_ tween an American and an European 
_school-room that exists between an 
, American and an English locomotive 


| engine. Thelatter rolls unpretentious- | 
_ly by, painted dark green or black, | 


from summit of smoke-stack to rim of 
wheels, without one single square 
|inch of burnished copper or brass, 


| 
| mented wheels. 
| glitter in the sunshine, and the en- 


| 


it boasts of t 
meet in Sedalia, Mo., on Wednesday, | 2 apeopdined me dogged 


| ness which may be lawfully brought | 


The polished rods 


gineer and fireman stand in their snug 
|caboose, which is not so snug but 


seat, cushioned often with crimson 
plush. The one seems to say: ‘I 
don’t desire to attract attention; I am 
| of no use except to draw the train— 
| only a means to an end, and content 
| to be so.” The other: ‘*See how 
attractive and graceful 
cared-for I am !” 

We should be sorry to be under- 
stood as condemning taste, orna- 
| mentation, or luxury. 





and well- 


America has 
need of beauty in every direction, to 
cultivate the eye and uplift the 
thoughts of all from the life of the 
senses, by an appeal to the finer 
feelings through the senses. Archi- 
tects of taste and culture should be 
employed to build our school- 
houses. We would not be under- 
stood as recommending a return to 
the old uncomfortable and unhealthy 
pine desks, the rough benches, the 
coarse walls, and painted black- 
boards of our childhood; and yet 
may we not, in our self-congratula- 
tions over the money spent for school- 
houses, &c., be in danger of thinking 
that all has been done that should be 
done? May we not be in danger of 
forgetting that the question is really 
how much well-directed effort and 
attention we are expending upon the 
minds and hearts of the children, 





plate. In that old wooden chair Dr. 
Arnold sat and taught his pupils, and 
his hands rested on that old table, and 
scattered far and wide over all Eng- 
land are the influences which made, 
out of the boys who sat and listened 
day after day, noble, true and strong 
citizens. The table and chair, in 
spite of all reverent precautions, will 
crumble away, aad our stately and 
comfortable houses will disappear, 
‘but the influences and training that 
are at work inside of them are im- 
perishable. 

DISTRICT EDUCATIONAL CON- 

VENTION. 





T the cordial invitation of the 

citizens of Palmyra and Marion 
County, a District Convention and 
Institute, embracing the county 
superintendents, teachers, public men 
and citizens of the Eighth Congres- 
sional District, is hereby called to 
meet at the Court House in Palmyra, 
Mo., on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, the 8th, 9th, and roth days 
of May, 1872. 

The Convention will organize on 
the forenoon of Wednesday. The 
opening address will be delivered by 
the State Superintendent, on Wednes- 
day night. The Marion County In- 
stitute will meet with the Conven- 
tion. 

Besides the County Superinten- 
dents, the faculty of the Normal 





rather than how much money we 
have spent upon the house that is to 
hold them? 

| The answer to this question 
should decide whether or 
have cause for gratulation. 


no we 
It is true 
that the large sums expended for 
school purposes are immensely valu- 
able as an expression of the value 
set by capital upon the educational 
interests of the country; but there 


are too many who are satisfied with 


priated $30,000 for the erection of a 
new school-house, and who never 
pause to ask: How much money 
have they appropriated to secure the 
salary of the teacher, so that they 
may not be obliged to be satisfied, 





teacher in their first-class building? | 
| Can we not, perhaps with profit, save | 
|some money on cornices and towers | 
| and trimmings to expend for real talent | 
| and intelligent devotion to work done 
inside the school-room? If we do 
not, the elegance of our buildings | 
_and furniture will be a sarcasm upon | 
the work done inside of them. | 
Let us not be in too much haste to | 
think that the work of education is 
| progressing simply because we spend | 
large sums on buildings. We can- | 
| not afford to gain the ready applause | 


of the unthinking, and be satisfied | 


learning that some town has appro- | 


School, and the Representatives and 
Senators and Editors of the District, 
| the following distinguished individu- 
| als have been invited from abroad: 
| Hon. Newton Bateman, of Illinois; 
| Hons. J. S. Rollins, R. P. C. Wil- 
| son, J. P. Benjamin, M. C. Brown, 
| of Missouri; W. T. Harris, Bishop 

Robertson, Rev. Dr. Burlingham, 
| Rev. Mr. Powell, and J. B. Merwin, 


_Editor American Fournal of Edu- 


| cation, of St. Louis. 

| Most of these gentlemen, together 
| with distinguished speakers from the 
| district, may be expected to deliver 
addresses at a popular mass meeting 
|to be held on Friday evening and 


_ night, the last day of the Convention. 








| The subjects of universal educa- 


. . | ti i eachers and school 
| after all, with a second or third-class | tian, -lenguoved 2 


ouses, and methods of instruction, 
together with the vital political rela- 
tions of popular education as received 
by all parties—will receive able dis- 
cussion at the hands of the Conven- 
tion. 

It is suggested that all bona fide 
attendants be regarded as delegates. 
The people of Palmyra will extend 
a liberal hospitality to delegates, and 
the hotels will be reasonable in their 
charges. 

All letters relating to the Conven- 
tion may be addressed to the Secre- 
tary. Ws. E. Hassett, Sec’y. 

H. EL tts, 


pense there can be no efficiency. and the engineer and fireman stand 
The school law is one of the most| at their work unprotected by any 
complete and efficient in the Union, | roof, and with no chance to sit down. 
and already it is commending itself; The former sweeps up dazzling to 
to all classes of our population.” the eye in shining copper and orna- 





| with that. The chapel at Rugby, Tuos. E. THOMPSON, 

| England, is small and dingy, and in F.A. HANLey, 

'a smaller and dingier room leading | Wm Carson, 

| from it stand a commodious wooden | P. C. Lane, 

| arm-chair and a small, square wooden haem) Sam.. Palsayss, Mo- 
| table, kept as sacred relics, each hav- dic fg cpabn rane: 


State Superintendent, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


| ing an inscription on a massive silver 
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FROM 8ST. LOUIS TO NEW YORK. 


"SHE announcement that Miss 
‘Anna C. Brackett, the Principal 
of the St. Louis Normal School, had 
resigned and removed to New York 
was made some time since. Miss 
Ida M. Eliot, her first assistant, re- 
signed at the same time and accom- 
panies Miss Brackett. 

These ladies will bear with them 
to their new field of labor the best 
wishes of a wide circle of friends. 
Their success is already insured, by 
virtue of what they have done here 
and what they can do there. 

Miss Brackett has earned and won 
an enviable reputation in her chosen 
profession in this country and in 
Europe; and she has won this by 
positive work, rather than by nega- 
tive and superficial qualities. The 
question with her has been, ‘* What 
ought the graduates of this Normal 
School to be able to do?” That 
point settled, she has worked tc 
secure the result. 

Her ideal teacher was of the high- 
est type. Shams and superficiality 
she could not tolerate. She has in- 
sisted, in all her career, upon the 
truest, highest, broadest, and best 
culture; and, so far as her pupils 
have gone, this has been attained. 


Comparatively few, from various 


causes, could stand the ordeal through 
which she required them to pass; 
but those who could are a growing 
power through all the West, and they 
will grow stronger as long as they 
live and teach. 

Laying aside all other things, Miss 
Brackett has stood for nine years as 
a representative of what the age de- 
mands of our teachers; and she has 
insisted upon it, that these demands 
should be complied with. In the 
school-room ¢here must be no hesita- 
tion, no failure. Outside the school- 
room, if a pupil was sick her heart 
would overflow with sympathy and 
kindness; and her pupils, far and 
near, testify to the aid she has given 
them, pecuniary and otherwise. 

This, then, is the secret of her 
power—the reason why her pupils 
succeed. Taking them as they came 
to her, she laid the foundation for 
character as broad and deep as 
human action reaches, and built, as 
far as she did build, wide enough to 
include all the collateral conse- 
quences and far-reaching results of 
the life of a teacher. 

So, while Miss Brackett’s residence 
is in New York, she will live and 
be felt more in the West than in the 
East for generations yet to come. 
But her name and fame are already 
above and beyond any mere influence 
of locality. Her writings on Educa- 
tion have been a source of encourage- 
ment and inspiration from Maine to 
California ; and every teacher in the 
country is stronger by virtue of what 
she has done, and every woman in 


both hemispheres is ennobled by her 
life. We are glad to see the press of 
New York city welcome these ladies 
so cordially, and endorse their enter- 
prise so thoroughly. 





THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 





E publish in this number the 

elaborate report upon the sub- 
ject of an American University made 
by a committee chosen at the National 
Teachers’ Association at its meeting 
in this city last summer. The pro- 
ject receives the hearty support cf a 
good many prominent educators and 
thoughtful statesmen. 

A bill has been prepared by Dr. 
Hoyt, Chairman of the Committee, 
for submission to Congress, in which 
the plans and purposes of the pro- 
posed institution are more fully and 
minutely, set forthe We have not 
space to give these particulars, but 
to show how broadly it is proposed 
to lay the foundations, we enumerate 
the faculties it is proposed to estab- 
lish first. There are seventeen, as 
follows: 1. Philosophy. 2. The 
Social and Political Sciences. 3. 
Jurisprudence. 4. Commerce and 
Finance. 5. Education. 6. Philol- 
ogy. 7. Natural History. 8. Medi- 
cine. 9g. Agriculture. 10. Mining 
and Metallurgy. 11. Applied Chem- 
istry. 12. The Mathematical and 
Physical Sciences. 13. Topographi- 
cal and Hydrographical Engineering. 
14. Civil and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. 15. Navigation. 16. Archi- 
tecture. 17. Art. 

Take notice these are not to be 
simply chairs, but complete faculties 
in each specialty, so that each is to 
be a college in itself, the whole mak- 
ing up the University. 

The bill has not yet been intro- 
duced in Congress. 





LEIGH’S PHONETIC ORTHOGRA- 


The great success of Leigh’s Pro- 
nouncing Orthography in saving one 
half of the time consumed by the 
pupil in learning to read, has been 
alluded to in this JouRNAL before. 
We see with gratification that a large 
number of the leading schools in the 
country have instituted an experi- 
ment with this system lately, and 
taat very flattering results are thus 
far obtained and still better ones 
promised. 

We lay before our readers the fol- 
lowing communications, which speak 
for the system in a practical way far 
better than whole volumes of mere 


theoretical praise : 


OrFIce oF Supt. oF PuBLICc SCHOOLS, 
FRANKLIN BUILDING, 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Jan, 8th, 1872. 


Dr. Epwin LEIGH. 

Dear Sir :—I take pleasure in stating 
that your sound charts and phonetic sys- 
tem of reading are now exclusively used 
by the lower classes in our Primary 
schools, and that we have found by ex- 
perience that pupils can learn to read 
much better and in one half the time re- 
quired by the old system. During the 
present year classes unacquainted with 
the alphabet have been able to thoroughly 
master the primer in four months. The 
transition from your printto the common 
form is effected without any difficulty. 

We have found that any intelligent 
teacher can take up the system without 
special instruction, although your lectures 
before the teachers at our recent Institute 
were of great benefit to the schools. 





I think that if you could devote your 
time to the work of explaining the 
system to teachers sufficiently to give 
them an idea of its great superiority, it 
would soon be in use everywhere, and the 
cause of education would be greatly bene- 
fitted. 

Wishing you success in your good work, 
I remain, as ever, truly your friend, 

J. ORMOND WILSON, 
Supt. of Public Schools. 





From Boston School Report (Supt. Phil- 

brick) Sept., 1871. Page 15. 

The continuance during another year 
of the experiment with Dr. Leigh’s pro- 
nouncing type as a means of teaching the 
first steps in reading, has confirmed the 
favorable opinion of its merits expressed 
in former reports. The time is come, it 
seems to me, when it would be best to 
make its use in all the districts obligatory. 
By its judicious and skillful use, from 
thirty to fifty per cent. of the time now 
devoted to reading in the Primary schools 
might be saved. This saving would give 
ample time for the needed oral lessons 
on objects. 





NEw York, Nov. 22, 1871. 
To the Board of Public Instruction: 

The Committee on Course of Studies, 
School Books, and Hygienics, respect- 
fully report, that in accordance with a 
resolution adopted by the Board on the 
26th of July last, they have had under 
consideration that portion of the City 
Superintendent’s report of July 18th, 
which refers to Dr. Leigh’s system of 
pronouncing orthography, and find that 
on the 1st of December, 1869, the Board 
of Education directed the City Superin- 
tendent to cause a suitable trial to be made 
of the said system in a few of the primary 
schools, for the purpose of testing its 
merits, and to report the results to the 
Board. Such trial was accordingly insti- 
tuted, and has been in progress in three 
primary schools and departments since 
that date. The committee are assured 
by the reports of the Principals of the 
said schools, the testimony of Assistant 
Superintendent Calkins, who has had the 
special supervision and examination of the 
classes taught under the system, and the 
statement of the City Superintendent 
himself, who has given his personal at- 
tention to the investigation of this mat- 
ter, that the results are imminently satis- 
factory, and favorable to the merits of the 
system, proving that much time is saved 
in teaching to read by this method, and 
that the children are better trained and 
prepared for other instruction. These 
conclusions are also greatly strengthened 
by the testimony of teachers, super- 
intendents and school officers in other 
cities, especially in Boston, Washington, 
and St. Louis, where the system has re- 
ceived a thorough and practical trial, and 
is most emphatically commended. 

The committee are, therefore, of the 
opinion that, in compliance with the 
recommendation of the City Superinten- 
dent, the great benefits of this system 
should be made available by all the 
schools under the charge of this Board, 
especially as this can be done w:thout 
additional expense, the books printed in 
Dr. Leigh’s type being precisely the same 
in other respects as those ordinarily used 
in the schools. They, therefore, offer for 
adoption the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the primers and other 
elementary reading books printed in Dr. 
Leigh’s pronouncing type be supplied to 
the Principals of primary schoois and 
departments under the charge of the 
Board upon the usual requisition, and 
that the system of pronouncing ortho- 
graphy contained therein be permitted to 
be used in any of said schools. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) Macnus Gross, 

TimoTHy BreNNAN, 
Hooper C. VAN VorstT, 


Com. on Course of Studies, dc. 





MISSOURI STATE SCHOOL FUNDS, 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL APPORTIONMENT, 
MADE BY THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, MARCH 30, 


72. 



































countixs. | Population | E™¥™Er@-| 4 mount. 
ye 11,448} 4,695) $2,501 54 
Andrew....... 15,137) 6,172) 3,288 50 
Atchison...... 8.440} 3,708) 1,815 82 
Audrain.... .. 12.367} 4,729| 2,519 66 
Barry .... .... 10.373] 4,308) 2,295 34 
Barton ...... 5,087 2,019 1,075 74 
Bates 4 15,960} 6,350 3,383 34 
Benton........} 11,822) 4.648) 2,473 84 
Bollinger. ..... 8,162} 3,292} 1,754 01 
Boone. ...... 20,765} 7,687) 4,095 71 
Buchanan.... 35,109} 12,480) 6,622 89 
Butler ........] 4,298] 1,937] 1,082 06 
Caldwell....... 11,390 3,760 2,003 37 
Callaway...... 19,202} 7,540} 4,017 39 
Camden ...... 6,108} 2,711) 1,444 45 
Cc. Girardeau.. 17,558} =6,126 3,263 99 
Carrel, «......:,. 17.446 7,283 3,880 45 
Carte?.... .<.. 1,445 525 279 73 
CANA 8 cece 19,296} 7,506] 3,999 27 
ee . 474) 3,612 1,924 51 
Chariton...... 19,136 7,446 3,967 30 
Christian......] 6,707} 2,273] 1,211 08 
ClarE 0.006% « 13,667 3,787 2 017 75 
| eee 15,564, 5.631) 3,000 25 
Clinton ...+... 14,063 5,087 2,710 40 
i | ee 10,292 4,748 2,529 78 
Cooper........| 20,692) 7,436) 3,961 97 
Crawford...... 7,982} 3,300 1,758 27 
er 8.683 4,025 2,144 56 
Dallas......... 8,383] 3,713) 1,978 32 
Daviess. ....| 14,410} 5,789} 3,084 44 
DeKalb........ 9,858} 3,698) 1,970 33 
Dent. Lig’ 6,357| 2,448) 1,517 44 
Douglas....... 3,915} =1,160 618 07 
Dunklin..... .| 5,982} 2,646] 1,409 82 
Franklin...... 80.098] 8.638) 4,602 41 
Gasconade.... 10,093} 4,196) 2,235 67 
Gentry........ 11,607; 5,437) 2,896 89 
Greene........ 21,549} 7,489) 3,990 21 
Grundy.... 10,567| 4,586) 2,443 47 
Harrison......| 14,635} 5,200) 2,770 61 
eee 17,401] 6,799} 3,622 58 
Hickory.......| 6,452] 2,338) 1,245 71 
(Sere 11,652 4,267 2,273 50 
Howard....... 17.233] 5,995) 3,194 20 
Howell........ 4,218} 2,004) 1,067 75 
BS cccesenies 6,278] 2,552) 1,359 73 
Jackson....... 55,041] 14,580) 7,741 79 
Jusper ....... 14,928} 5,913) 3,150 51 
J fferson ..... 15,380) 5,763) 3,070 58 
Johnson....... 24,648] 9,649) 5,141 08 
BMOS. 2h. wines 10,97 4,348) 2,316 66 
_Laclede........ 9,380} 3,409) 19816 35 
Lafayette...... 22,623) 8,608) 4,586 43 
Lawrence... . 13,067; 4,348) 2,316 66 
vo ee 15,114 5,793) 3,086 57 
Lincoln.... ... 15,960} 5,808} 3,094 56 
J eee 15.900) 5.253 2,798 85 
Livingston .... 16,730} 6,316} 3,365 23 
McDonald .... 5,226) 2,235) 1,190 83 
Macon...... -| 23,280} 7,541] 4,017 92 
Madison....... 5,819] 2,599) 1,384 77 
Maries........ 5,916] 2,666) 1,420 47 
Marion........| 28,780] 7,526} 4,009 93 
Mercer ....... 11,557! 5,880! 3,132 92 
Miller ........ 6,616) 38,374 1,797 10 
Mississippi... 4,982} 2,114; 1,126 36 
Moniteau...... 11,375} 5,100) 2,717 33 
Monroe........| 17,149} 8,723] 4,647 70 
Montgomery ..}| 10,405, 4.889) 2,604 91 
Morgan........ 8,434) 3,731] 1,987 91 
Mew Madrid.. 6,357, 2,839) 1,512 69 
Newton....... 12,821} 5,533) 2,948 04 
Nodaway..... 14,751; 6,474) 3,451 54 
Oregon...... a 3,287| 2.142) 1,141 28 
Osage......... 10,793] 4,137| 2,204 23 
Ozark ......| 3,363} 2,010| 1,070 95 
Pemiscot...... 2.059} 1,053} 561 05 
Perry .... +... 9,878} 3,957) 2,108 33 
Pettit... ....< 18,706 6,854 3,651 88 
POCO .......: 10,506) 4,630) 3,463 91 
|, |. Sere 23,076; 8,593 4,578 44 
Platte......... 17,353 7,419 8,952 92 
ree 12,435} 5.567) 2,966 15 
Pulaski..... .. 4,714, 2,408} 1,283 O1 
Putnam....... 11,217} 5,402) 2,345 43 
Ralls ...... ..| 10,510) 4,384) 3,309 20 
Randolph...... 15,908} 5,413 2,884 10 
OW oss. cudices 18,700) 7,332) 3,906 56 
Reynolds...... 3,756) 1,766 940 95 
Ridley......... 3,176| 1,589 846 64 
St. Chasian. ...| 21,804) 7,294) 3,886 32 
St. Cisir ..... ° 6,742 4,557 2,428 02 
St Frangois... 9,742) 3,622; 1,929 84 
Ste. Genevieve 8,384) 3,518) 1,874 43 
St. Louis...... 351,189! 185,881) 72,309 36 
eee 21,672 7,928) 4,224 12 
Schuyler..... 8,820) 3,826) 2,038 53 
Scotland.... .. 10,670 4,572 2,436 OL 
re, 7,317 2,757 1,463 96 
Shannon.... .. SUN Bee ee 
Shelby........ 19,119] 4,396] 2,342 23 
Stoddard...... 8,535) 393,731 1,987 91 
Stone ........ 3,253 1,170 623 39 
Sullivan....... 11,907 4,871 2,595 32 
TENGE sivicade 4,407; 1,605 855 1 
po” See 9,618} 4,318) 2,300 67 
Vernon........ 11,247; 4,670} 2.488 22 
Warren.... .. . 9,673) 3.873) 2,063 57 
Washington... 11,719} 4,205) 2,240 47 
Wayne...... ; 6,068} 3.099} 1,651 18 
Webster.... .. 10,434, 4,154) 2,213 29 
_. SS 5,004, 2,302; 1,226 63 
Wright....... 5,684} 2,815) 1,499 86 
Total........| 1,721,295) 667 ,557/$355,681 80 
Rate per scholar, .53.281. 
Amount to be apportioned....... $355,685 07 
Amount apportioned............ . 855,681 80 
Unapportioned............ eaibdd $3 27 


JOHN MONTEITH, State Sup’t. 
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A NEW PREMIUM. 


ERE you have it—a Dictionary 

free, and a copy of Zhe Amer- 

ican Fournal of Education for one 
year, on the following conditions: 

For ¢wo subscribers (cash in ad- 
vance) we will send A POCKET 
DICTIONARY of the English language 
abridged from the large quarto, but 
containing about two hundred en- 
gravings. In addition to the above 
it contains a careful selection of more 
than 18,000 of the most important 
words of the language; besides 
tables of money, weight and measure, 
abbreviations, phrases, proverbs, &c., 
from the Greek, the Latin, and the 
modern foreign languages, rules for 
spelling, &c.,&c. ; making altogether 
the most complete and useful pocket 
companion extant. It is beautifully 
printed on tinted paper, and bound 
in cloth. 

This premium is open for teachers, 
pupils, school officers, and all others 
who need and want a companion 
like this; and who does not want it 
when it can be obtained so cheaply 
and so easily? 

Send us the subscriptions and the 
Journat and Dictionary shall be 
sent by return mail. 


—_ -—» > eo—____- 


KIRKSVILLE, MO. 





E have, in common with others 
interested in the success of our 
public school system, watched with 
unabated interest the growing strength 
and power of the Normal School at 
Kirksville, Mo. Started as a private 
enterprise by Prof. Baldwin, while 
the State was yet feeling its way up 
towards a better status, socially, 
politically, and commercially, almost 
any man with less of pluck and 
perseverance would have given up 
the enterprise. Prof. Baldwin asso- 
ciated with him a corps of earnest, 
enthusiastic, self-denying teachers, 
who, after teaching all day, would 
with him ride out at night and, call- 
ing the people together, talk to them 
of this school and its advantages, 
until the inhabitants of the adjoin- 
ing counties became interested and 
enthusiastically enlisted in its behalf. 
Prof. Baldwin gave his time for the 
first three years, and the people 
of Kirksville, too, gave the school 
every possible encouragement, not 
only by opening their houses to pro- 
vide for those who came as students, 
but by contributing directly of their 
means to provide a house, school- 
desks, apparatus, etc. Under these 
auspices the school has grown be- 
yond the expectations of its founder 
and friends, and is now placed under 
the direct supervision and control of 
the Board of Regents for our State 
Normal School. Adair county gave 
$85,000, and the citizens of Kirks- 
ville have given, in all, about $75,000, 
and the State has given $50,000 addi- 
tional to finish and furnish the new 
and magnificent building now being 
erected. 
The total number of students en- 
tered the past year has been 438. 











The spring term has just opened and 
there are more students than can be 
accommodated. The new building 
will be filled as soon as completed. 





SCIENCE FOR THE PEOPLE. 





NE of the first results of the 
growing demand for scientific 
information has been a more popu- 
lar phraseology in discoursing upon 
science. 

The same is true of philosophy— 
it has demanded and obtained access 
to ordinary readers through the 
vehicle of simple language. 

This result being secured, the de- 
mand has again enlarged. Whatever, 
by means of the spectroscope, we 
learn of the sun or stars is at once re- 
ported in every newspaper for family 
reading. The people stand as greedy 
for the newest reports as for the latest 
telegrams after election. We received 
the other day a paper headed, ‘In 
the Interest of Whisky, Tobacco and 
Pork,” and the it actually had a 
scientific department. 

To suit this demand, Lee & Shep- 
herd have issued the first of a series 
of ** Half Hour Recreations in Popu- 
lar Science.” Think of it! Nothing 
less than recreatiou in the closest, 
most accurate exercise of thought. 
The “No. 1” now before us consists 
of a plain, popular presentation of 
what can be said respecting the 
Aurora, the Zodiacal Light, and 
Comets’ tails—their apparent iden- 
tity. This essay is followed and 
supplemented by a succinct summary 
of **Recent Solar Researches.” The 
language is adapted to popular appre- 
hension, and yet does not sacrifice 
scienentific accuracy. 

We greet with delight this work, 
cious method of supplying a demand 
that already exists, and of enlarging 
and we trust that the series will be 
indefinitely protracted, and that as 
new discoveries are made they will 
be sown widely in this monographic 
form. 7 

Each number is so cheap, 25 cents, 
as to not only come within the means 
of those who cannot afford Roscoe or 
Schellen but, what is very essential, 
any one can afford to keep up with 
the series. This is important, because 
the latest researches and discoveries 
so soon grow old. 

Here we have what, at the date of 
publication, is the summary of the 
most recent discoveries about the 
sun’s corona. But Janssen has al- 
ready made it necessary to give us 
another instalment. We are now 
assured that the question of the 
corona is (tranchée) settled—that we 
are sure that the sun’s chromato- 
sphere averages 4000 miles in height, 
and that, outside of this, there is an 
atmosphere of glowing hydrogen 
200,000 miles thick, and that beyond 
this the corona radiates into space, 
sometimes over a million miles. 

Messrs. Lee & Shepherd, the pub- 
lishers, propose to keep up with the 
progress of discovery, and popularize 
the latest researches. 








BRIEF ITEMS. 





ID you notice the following in 
our last issue ?— 

‘The regular editions of Tke American 
Fournal of Education, printed, delivered 
and paid for, have been 10,000 copies 
of each issue for some time past.” 

Yours respectfully, 
R. P. Stup.ey Co. 

It is estimated by those best posted 
that sevex persons read every news- 
paper printed before it is destroyed. 

This would give us in round num- 
bers from seventy-five to eighty 
thousand readers. 

These readers are the most intelli- 
gent and active portion of our popu- 
lation. They belong to the army of 
progress. They are the organizers 
and producers in society. They 
build schools, churches and railroads. 
They are utilizing the vast resources 
of the West and South. They rec- 
ognize the forces which are at work 
to develop, strengthen, and consoli- 
date the best elements of society. 
They are a part of them. They are 
a law making and a law abiding 
element. Property is not only secure 
when invested, but is, by their indus- 
try and productive force, constantly 
increasing in value. 

We are proud of this constituency 
and it is growing. The way to extend 
this will have already suggested itself. 

We never yet. asked a person in 
these columns to subscribe or pay 
for this fournal. We never shall. 
They do it without, we thank you. 


—-@2——_—_—_—_ 


HEARD FROM. 


NE of our regular advertising 

patrons volunteered the infor- 
mation the other day, in the presence 
of another one, that parties residing 
in ¢welve different States had or- 
dered goods advertised in The 
American Fournal of Education, 
and there were ‘twenty-five more 
States yet to hear from 

Our advertising patrons begin to 
realize the value of a medium which 
reaches, in round numbers, about 
eighty thousand of the most intelli- 
gent people in the country, as will 
be seen by the pressure upon our 
columns in thisissue. We hope our 
friends will report the result as they 
come in from the States yet to hear 
from. 

Another pleasant feature in this 
case was the fact that in ordering the 
goods our friends frankly told the 
party where they saw the advertise- 
ment. 


NOT ALL 





——-o—___—___ 
Riley, editor of the 
American Entomologist, says :— 


‘‘T regret to inform you that this mag- 
azine will not be continued during the 
coming year, as was originally intended, 
when suspended a year ago. The cost of 
publishing a paper so profusely illustrated 
with original figures is great, and the 
publishers, Messrs, R. P. Studley and 
Co., have concluded to discontinue 
it, as they have not met with sufficient 
financial encouragement. I have, how- 
ever, since they so decided, purchased 
from them all the illustrations, and all 
interest in the magazine, and hope, at no 
very distant day,to recommence its pub- 
lication myself. Meanwhile, I take this 
means of thanking the many subscribers 
who during the year have sent in expres- 


Professor 





BOOK AND MAGAZINE CLUBS. 


W* print, with great pleasure, 
the following letter fram a 
friend who is deeply interested in the 
education and mental culture of our 
young people : 

Editor American Fournal of Education: 

I noticed in the January number of the 
JouRNAL that you had a most admirable 
form for the use of Book and Magazine 
Clubs. I send you the following, not that 
it is ‘‘the better way,” but, being thus 
slightly modified, it will, I think, work 
better. 

The rules are simple, and the time suf- 
ficient, provided not more than ten or 
twelve members constitute the club: 
KULES OF THE BOOK AND MAGAZINE 

CLUB, OF ; 
1.—Every member, beginning with him 
whose pvame is written on the cover here- 
of, is entitled to read this volume in the 
order of names given below, and after 
perusal shall deliver it to the next. The 
last in order shall deliver it to the Secre- 
tary. 

11.—Wednesdays and Saturdays are the 
days for delivery, and if any member keep 
this volume longer than the interval be- 
tween those days, he shall pay to the Club 
a fine of five cents for every day’s deten- 
tion of the same. 








NAMES. 


RECEIVED. | DELIVERED. 





A.H. Bereman ...... 


Jno. H, McCluney.... 
J. S. Garland........ 


Wm. Glasgow, Jr.... 
CoB. Laamt......6.00- 











The Secretary should receive all maga- 
zines, etc., from the post-office, and have 
charge of the books. Let the first name 
of the list be written on the first periodical 
received, the second name on the second, 
and so continue till each name has been 
used; with succeeding magazines and 
books continue through the list of names 
the second time, and soon. In this way 
each member will have his share, by turn, 
of magazines fresh from the press. The 
remainder of the rules are too plain to 
need comment. 

By this system of circulating literature, 
which has heretofore been so well and 
timely presented, each individual may 
have the benefit of many periodicals for 
about the cost of a single one. 


Truly yours, A ConsTANT READER. 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD. 


INCE Mr. S. H. Knight assumed 
control of the ticket office of the 
Chicago and Alton Railroad in this 
city he has, with Mr. J.C. McMullin, 
the general superintendent, inaugu- 
rated an entirely new regime in the 
conduct of its affairs. 


The traveling public are not only 
treated with courtesy, but such new 
facilities have been furnished for their 
comfort and accommodation as will 
tend to make this the most popular 
route to the East and North. 

Through cars are run over the 
Peoria, Pekin and Jacksonville road 
direct to Peoria, fare only $4, through 
one of the most delightful sections of 
country in the whole West, and over 
one of the very best roads also. 

The Chicago and Alton Railroad 
company are also selling tickets to 
Quincy at $2, to Burlington at $4, 
Jacksonville, $4.70, Peoria $4, Rock 
Island $8.25, and all points North and 


sions of encouragement and appreciation. | West at proportionately low rates. 

















‘military schools. 
‘tween New York and Berlin shows 


—_— 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT. 
onece A 


t ag New York 7ribune says: 
Mr. Gereke, Principal of a noted 
English German school in that city, 
has an elaborate plan for the re- 
modeling of the public schools, and 
as he is put forward as the represen- 
tative of the German literati of New 
York in this respect, his plans are 
worthy of careful consideration. 
His ideas, in brief, are as follows: 
The whole nation should coéperate 
for the establishment of a thorough 
system of instruction, from universi- 
ties to kindergartens. This system 
should be so thorough that it would 
rapidly absorb all of the liberally 
endowed private educational institu- 
tions. The steadily increasing num- 
ber of private schools in this country 
proves that the results of the free 
schools are as yet far behind those of 
public schools in other countries, 
which, although not free, have almost 
entirely overcome the competition of 
private institutions. The German 
nation owes its rescue from the moral, 
social, and political decay which a 
century ago had made it the object of 
general derision and contempt, to 
the mental labors of her great 
teachers, poets, and philosophers, 
and to her schools. The establish- 
ment of free high schools is of much 
more importance than that of free 
A comparison be- 


how poorly supplied the former is in 
this respect. There are at Berlin, 
connected with the University, a 
seminary for teachers in the high 
schools, two Normal schools for male 


‘and female teachers in primary and 


intermediate schools, 15 high schools, 
and a Polytechnic Institute. 

Among other faults found in the 
schools of this country by Mr. 
Gereke, is the great preponderance 
of female over male teachers, which 
is a proof that the profession is not 
sufficiently paid. It is shown by the 
recent annual report that in the year 
of its issue there were in this city 
2,033 female and only 176 male 
teachers. Again, the irregular at- 
tendance and unequal distribution of 
scholars, resulting in over-crowded 
classes, are very palpable defects, 
especially in the primary schools. In 
the report last mentioned, the aver- 
age regular attendance was only 40 
per cent. in the primary schools, in 
the grammar schools less than 50 per 
cent., and even in the Normal schools 
only forty per cent. In one primary 
school, 736 children were taught by 
10 teachers; 305 of them in the 
higher classes had eight teachers, and 
431 were under the youngest two, one 
of these teaching 269. The average 
in the lowest classes was 160, No 
wonder parents get so discouraged 
that the greater part of the children 
sent to the primaries never go beyond 
them. 

The following is a summary of the 
German plan offered by Mr. Gereke : 
1. The public schools of all grades 
to be free. 





2. Education obligatory 


from the 7th to the 14th year. 3. 
Religious instruction to be excluded. 
4. Regulations to be enacted for 
absorption (voluntary) of all other 
schools. - 5. Only regular public 
schools to have a claim on the school 
fund. 6. No class to contain over 50 
pupils. 7. All schools to be subject 
to the school law. 

This plan further proposes to con- 
nect a Normal school with every high 
school, and a Normal school for high 
school teachers with the State Uni- 
versity, to which rank they would 
raise Cornell University. Then they 
would have every school district con- 
tain a High school and a Normal 
school, which would oblige, in some 
parts of New York even, the placing 
of several counties in one district. 
The teachers would all be givena 
legal right, as in Switzerland, to a 
participation in the general adminis- 
tration of the schools, even in the 
choice of Boards of Education ; they 
would be organized into district and 
sub-district conferences, and would 
have the right of petition and com- 
plaint. 





ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 


Editor American Fournal of Education: 


HAVE often asked the question 
why our assistant teachers in 
large cities do not make a greater 
effort to exalt their profession? They 
are the ones who do most of the 
actual work, and that work is valua- 
ble or worthless, according to the 
capacity and effort of the teacher. I 
believe that most of them would 
make an effort if the way was pointed 
out to them. Let me try to do some- 
thing in this direction. 

To teach the young isa grave duty. 
Every soul is influenced by its sur- 
roundings, and according to the 
mould the mind will be ;—that mind 
which is eternal, everlasting. 

Many have the idea that all the 
qualification one needs to become a 
good teacher is a thorough knowl- 
edge of text books. Then why this 
universal expression? ‘I could teach 
the contents of the book easily 
enough, but to govern and harmonize 
sO many opposite minds to work 
together, and for one purpose, is to 
me the most difficult part.” Teachers 
look upon this task as does Wendell 
Phillips upon the ‘ Questions of 
To-morrow ;” as something to wade 
through, but how, or when, or where 
to start, is a puzzle for Providence to 
work out. 

I believe that societies formed by 
our teachers, especially in the South, 
would afford the best practical infor- 
mation on this point, as well as upon 
systematic teaching. Most teachers 
could give no definite answer, if 
asked what influence they have over 
their pupils, what real advancement 
they have made either in text or 
morals, They might point out to 
their visitor the number of pages 
their pupil had been over ; but what 
real principles they had inculcated, 
even from their text books, neither 


they nor their pupils would be able 
to tell. 

Many of them labor for years with- 
out satisfaction to their pupils or 
themselves, and after so long a trial 
they are heard to exclaim, ‘I believe 
my life-work has been fruitless.” I 
think this despondency is owing to 
their never defining their position. 
They work too much by themselves, 
They make their aim to teach books 
instead of to make round and inde- 
pendent thinking, and responsible 
minds. The old adage says that two 
heads are better than one; so I say 
that a society is better than an indi- 
vidual. It is said that the difference 
between intelligent and ignorant 
labor, is that the intelligent under- 
stand carrying out the old adage into 
co-operation, and the ignorant do 
not. I would have the benefit of 
societies extend to teaching as well 
as to all other branches of labor. It 
may be said that this want is met by 
Institutes and General Associations. 
I have attended a whole term of 
Institute and gained not a single 
practical idea for my own room. As 
a general thing our speakers are too 
visionary. Often they will have the 
impudence to tell us that the subject 
which we have come so far to hear 
discoursed upon, and are to spend an 
hour of patient listening, they have 
not thought much about and can 
offer us but a few disconnected 
thoughts. 

I believe that teachers in cities 
and towns all through the West and 
South might profitably organize socie- 
ties for the purpose of elevating their 
ideas and getting at others’ expe- 
rience ; finding out the best methods 
for reducing principles in the various 
studies to practice, and to plant good 
seed to grow in the minds of their 
pupils. I once heard a boy who had 
studied Practical Arithmetic in an 
Eastern public school say, that he had 
formed a few problems that would 
embrace every principle in the book ; 
also compute the profit that he 
thought his two years’ labor in that 
school would be to him in his busi- 
ness. 

Now, if at the commencement of 
the term, teachers were able to ex- 
plain what they know of the subjects 
to be taught, and at its close how far 
they had succeeded in making pupils 





| receive them as their own, what 


| effect a certain course of government 
| had upon their pupils, what new 
| systems they propose to introduce 
| next term, and, in short, be able to 
| point out examples, showing how far 
they had succeeded in making their 
| pupils self-reliant, they would create 
an enthusiasm among their sisters for 
| higher and better modes of teaching 
that would not only be valuable to 
themselves but be of vast benefit to 
their pupils. 

To systematize and classify their 
work, to be able to point out the 
actual labor they have accomplished, 
and compare their work with that of 
others, would make them mistresses 
of their positions. The poor and 








careless teachers would be sifted 
from the good, and theirs, like other 
classes of labor, would be paid ac- 
cording to the actual work done, and 
thus do away with the just complaint 
that the good and poor are classed 
alike, paid alike. There is power in 
combination, and a society formed 
for the purpose of mutual improve- 
ment will not only be a benefit to 
each individual, but to the schools 
themselves. Ifa few districts most 
convenient should unite in this work, 
and every member of its society be 
freely admitted to every other society 
thus formed, the best workers would 
receive just appreciation, and all 
would be placed upon actual worth, 
and thus have a far greater 
incentive to labor than they now 
have; at all events I would like to 
see the experiment tried, for I believe, 
having such objects for its end, it 
could not fail to accomplish much 
good. 
New ORLEANS, La., April 20th, 1872. 
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IMPORTANT STATISTICS. 





a 

HE following table of statistics, 

in regard to the condition of the 
Schools in Missouri in 1870, will be 
read with interest : 
Whole number of school children in State, 


outside St. Louis. ............ccceseeees $12,047 
Whole amount of tax collected....,...+. $372,033 61 
Whole amount of money raised for all 

school purposes, including teachers’ 


wages, and the amount “applied on 

school buildings, city of St Louis ex- 
UMM cents cccdscecesnutecdets ves .eeee 647,027 14 
The above amount comes frum in- 
terest on State, county and township 
funds, and includes, besides, the 

whole amount raised by tax. 


Amount applied to each child of school age.. $1 26 
Amount expended on children actually en- 
gaged in school, each ..........sceccccesecs 2 00 
This includes all expended for cur- 
rent expenses and a part of that ex- 


pended for school buildings. 


Maine expends per child...............00005 $10 00 
Massachusetts ......cccecccccsccccecveoesecs 10 85 
Pennsylvania... ..ccccccccseccscetescccocces 5 40 
WRONG oi 0.0.00 ccnvedelccgccscosdicceoscees 749 


Connecticut, for scholars between § and 16.. 11 45 

The present average salary paid to 
teachers in Missouri is quite too small 
To lessen the present amount of tax- 
ation, unless relief were brought from 
some other source, would, in the ma- 


jority of instances, close the schools. 


As popular education is one of the 
leading features illustrating the pro- 
gress of the present day, and inti- 
mately connected with every material 
interest, Missouri cannot afford to 
cripple her educational system. 





ose 


Ir good people would but make 
goodness agreeable, and smile instead 
of frowning in their virtue, how many 
would be won to the good cause. 


HE only is advancing in life whose 
heart is getting softer, whose blood 
warmer, whose brain quicker, whose 
spirit is entering into living peace. 


WE gain nothing with being with 
such as ourselves. We encourage 
one another in mediocrity. I am 
always longing to be with men more 
excellent than myself. 
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Our Poung Folk’s Department, 


BOYS AND GIRLS’ WRITING. 








E said a few words last month 

about young folks writing. 
Since that time we have some won- 
derful specimens, not intended as con- 
tributions, but entertaining enough. 
Here is one, the production of Ed- 
ward Everett, at the age of eleven. 
It is the opening sentence of a com- 
position entitled, ‘* The Advantages 
of Public Education,” and goes this 
way: 

‘To determine what mode of educa- 
tion is best fitted to refine the feelings, to 
enlarge the understanding, to exalt the 
soul, and to nurture and cherish those 
energetic principles whose exertion gives 
dignity and stability to character, is a 
task of great importance.” 

True as gospel, every word of it; 
but is it any wonder he never got to 
be President? No man ever ought 
to be President who at eleven years 
of age has shown a capacity for that 
style of writing, and we publish it as 
a fearful warning to our own boy 
readers. 

Here is something a good deal 
more boy-like, and in spite of its 
incongruities better every way: 

THE Generous Boy.—Once there was 
a boy, his mother went out one day, and 
left him alone he thought he would have 
a nice time, for he was a bad boy some- 
times; but he found out that it was not 
so much fun. while his mother was out 
a beggar came to the door. now his first 
thought was to give him some of his 
money of his own, so he did it, but he felt 
ashamed of himself afterward as most 
children feel when they have done wrong. 
then he said how mean i have been, 
mamma will be so glad that i have done 
right to day. imean to be good all the 
time like Charlie Hall. 

The author of this little story was 
only eight. He had just learned to 
write, had not even learned where 
capital I should come in; probably 
most of you are wiser in this respect, 
but you will find his sentences in the 
main correct, his words correctly 
spelled, and pure Anglo-Saxon. If 
he keeps on writing, and maintains 
the same purity of style, he will be 
heard from yet. 

A very pretty specimen of girl’s 
authorship, as well as a nice book 
for girls, is “‘ Twenty Years Ago,” 
being the journal of an English girl 
in her teens, who was in Paris during 
the contest of °48, edited by the 
author of John Halifax; and the 
third of a series of books for girls 
published by the Harpers. They 
are a pretty set, elegantly bound, and 
gotten up expressly to supply the 
want of suitable books for girls, 
which seems to be generally felt. 

shsninngmilabdapigmeent 
BABY FINGERS. 
lf we knew the baby fingers 

Pressed against the window panes, 
Would be cold and still to-morrow— 

Never trouble us again— 

Would the bright eyes of our darling 

Catch the frown upon our brow? 
Would the print of rosy fingers 

Vex us then as they do now? 

Ah! those little ice-cold fingers, 

How they point our memories back 
To the hasty words and actions 

Strewn along our backward track! 
How these little hands remind us, 

As in snowy grace they lie, 


Not to scatter thorns—but. roses— 
For our reaping by and by. 


CURIOUS WORDS. 


HERE are a number of words 
in the English language, each 
of which contains all the five regular 
vowels, but it would puzzle almost 
any one to think of more than one 
or two at short notice. The fol- 
lowing may be given as examples: 
Education, reputation, regulation, 
| emulation, perturbation, mensura- 
tion, repudiation. Besides these 
|there are several words, each con- 
| taining all the vowels including the 
| “ty.” Of these we may mention— 
Revolutionary, elocutionary, and 
unquestionably. The word indivis- 
ibility may be noted as a peculiar 
word, for it contains the letter “7” 
six times. A/ississippi and Tennes- 
see are each spelled with only four 
different letters of the alphabet, al- 
though one contains eleven letters 
and the other nine. Alabama also 
contains but four different letters, and 
only one vowel. 

Schnapps, a word of eight letters 
and only one syllable, has but one 
vowel. Schnapps is not fairly an 
English word. But we have strength 
with seven consonants and only one 
vowel ; and even a plural form, found 
in some authors, with nine letters. 
Few monosyllables so long can be 
found in any language. 

English does not possess the genius 
for polysyllabification that we see in 
the German. Jndefatigability and 
incomprehensibility are about the 
longest words we have, eight syllables 
each. 

We look with astonishment at 
some words of foreign languages, 
wondering what vocal organs can 
possibly pronounce them; but what 
can a Welshman or Russian make of 
such combinations of consonants as 
we employ in the words strength, 
shrewd, wrists, stretched, and many 
others? 











A LETTER FROM THE ANTIPODES. 


HE following letter proves that 

there is much good sense at the 
Antipodes. It is from an uncle of 
Titternannie, about whose unfortu- 
nate letter the readers of the Ameri- 
can Fournal of Education were 
told last month. Here isa specimen 
of the character in which ihe letter 
(not Titternannie’s but her uncle’s) 
was written. 


gh 


| The editor has kindly had it trans- 

lated by Mr. Lung Sing, who keeps 

| a cigar shop around the corner. 

AnTipopes, A M. 5876. 

| My Dear Nephew: 

, Iwas glad to get your letter and the 

| American Fournal of Education, which 
I have read with great pleasure. 





I am glad there is one boy, at least, 
who knows something of the height of 
Chimborazo and the population of Cal- 


practical every day matters as notto know 
that it takes a three cent stamp to keep a 
letter out of the dead letter office. If 
ever you see Hitty Maginn I wish you 
would tell that individual that your uncle 
says he doesn’t think the teachers in that 
genteel school, where poor Titternannie 
and her big brother went, were so much 
to blame after all. 
which can be learned out of school just as 
well as in, if not better. 

Suppose Hitty Maginn wanted to send 
a letter to Timbuctoo, or Kalafat, 
Bangkok, and didn’t know what stamps 
to put on it. It wouldn’t help the matter 
to grumble at a school ma’am, would it? 
No. 
road Guide or something, or else go to 
the post office and enquire. 

It me_ the 
Titternannie 


seems to 


on their letters, but they didn’t stop to 


this is what I want you to understand, 
that when a boy undertakes to do a thing 
for the first time, no matter whether he 
goes to a genteel school and is full of all 
sorts of book learning or not, the first 


and if there is anything he does not know, 
then to ask some one who does. David 
Crockett’s rule was a good one, not only 
for boys and girls but for older people: 
‘“‘Be sure you are right, and then go 
ahead.” 
Your affectionate Uncle, 
HANG-TZE-LIE. 

P. S. When you write again please use 

pen and ink instead of pencil. Your 


meridians. 

It would be a nice thing to intro- 
duce among American youth that 
Oriental custom of asking somebody 
about what you don’t understand. 
There are many things you never 


sometimes it is safer to be guided by 
other’s experience than by your own. 
Hitty MaAcInn. 





AN OFFER. 


O create more interest among 


ticularly those attending the Public 
Schools throughout the country, 
we offer a handsomely bound 
book to the boy or girl under 
fourteen who will write us the best 
letter. Any topic may be chosen, 
but something relating to schools and 
studies would be preferable. No let- 
‘ter should contain more than one 
| hundred and fifty words. 

| For the best map of the United 
| States, drawn by a boy or girl under 
| sixteen, we will give a microscope. 
Maps to be eight by twelve inches in 
size. This is the size of Camp’s 
| mapping plates, which we would 
|recommend, as the parallels and 
| meridians are already printed upon 
| them. 

| These offers will remain open until 
| June 1st. We have received a large 
| number of interesting letters already. 
| We hope to gather some splendid 
specimens of map drawing also. 

| Those already received show us 
| that the boys and girls are alive to 
| the importance of this subject. 





cutta, and still is not so ignorant of little | AN 


There are some things | 
or | 
The way is to look it up in a Rail- 
trouble with | 


and her brother was not | 
that they didn’t know what stamps to put | 


think—that’s the trouble—to think that | 
they should know before mailing it. And | 


step is to kink whether he knows how; | 


letter got almost rubbed out crossing the | 


can know till you find them out, and | 


the boys and girls, and par- | 





I am composed of 16 letters. 

My 5, 12, 9, 6, is a metal. 

My 1, 5, 16, is worn on the head. 
My 13, 2, 11, 10, is what little 

girls must not be. 

| My 8, 9, 6, 7, 3, is used for the fire. 

| My 4, 2, 12, 8, is an animal. 

My 15, 9, 2, 4 is a bible character. 

My whole was an eminent Ameri- 

| can author. 





| 


| 
} 
| 


Rebus. 
What to do with a bad habit. 





PROBLEM IN GEOMETRY.—Given 
| the sum of one side and the diagonal 
of a square, to construct the square. 


| Answers to Enigma, etc., in April No. 


| Enigma— The American Fournal 


of Education.” 


| Word Puzzle— Money.” 
| Rebus—A Roman knows (Ro- 


man nose) no fear.” 


MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM.—We 
have given: 
| BC D+C B D=60°. 
| DC=100—D E+E B. 









| 
| 











| In the triangle C BD, 
| C D+D B: CD—D B=tan. 4 (B+-C): 
| tan. 4 (B—C), 
| or, 140: 60—+tan. 30°: tan. 4 (B—C), 
whence 4 (B—C)=13° 53’ 53’’; and 
since 4 (B+-C)=30° we have 

B—=43° 53’:53"’ and C—16° 6’ 7”. 
| Now, the triangle B C E is isosceles, 
| hence the angle E B C—C, and the angle 

EBD=43° 43’ 53’7-16° 6’ i 47’ 46” 

also, BE D=32° 12’ 14”. 
| To find E D:— 
sin. BED: sin. EBD=40: ED, 
whence E D=35 ft.—Ans. 
FRANK Royce. 


Our young friend is evidently fa- 
miliar with the use of logarithms, 
and deserves a great deal of credit for 
his careful work. We have omitted 
some of the details of the solution; 
but the method and the results are 
his. Now, a word of advice to Frank. 
Do not, even with the ‘ best inten- 
tions,” allow yourself to use such 
exceedingly inaccurate expressions 
as these: “Tan.  (B+C)=—9.393472 
=13°53'53”” and “tan. 4 (B+-C)+ 
tan. (B—C)=B;” (he did not seem 
to know that 4 (B+C)-3 (B-C)=C.) 
We hope to hear from him again.—Ep. 


ee 





BEAR in mind that Problems in- 
tended for insertion must be accom- 
panied by solutions. 

| concise as possible. 


Make them as 








—. 
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Book Rotices, 


LIBRARY OF TRAVEL, EXPLORATION AND 
ADVENTURE. Edited by Bayard Tay- 
lor. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co. For sale by Hendricks & Chit- 
tenden, St. Louis. 


Under this title the house of Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. propose to issue 
a series of volumes possessing the at- 
tractive features of their popular Z//us- 
trated Library of Wonders. Each 
volume will be complete in itself and 
will contain, beside a geographical 
and historical sketch of the country 
to which it is devoted, and an out- 
line of previous explorations from 
the earliest times, the narratives of 
the most recent travelers condensed 
from their published works, given in 
their own language, and illustrated 
with maps, views of scenery, archi- 
tecture,etc. In securing the services 
of so eminent an author and traveler 
as Bayard Taylor, the publishers 
have given the best assurance of the 
accuracy and high literary character 
of the work. Three volumes have 
already been issued, viz: Fapan, 
Wild Men and Wild Beasts, and 
Arabia. The last is a volume of 
intense interest, being chiefly made 
up from the account of Palgrave, 
an English traveler, who, under the 
disguise of a Syrian Physician, pen- 
etrated to the very heart of the 
Peninsula, and resided for many 
months in the capital of the fanatic 
sect of the Wahabees, where to be 
known as an European would have 
been certain death. These are an 
excellent set of volumes for the 
school and family library. They are 
elegantly bound in muslin, each vol. 
12 mo., $1.50. 





ANCIENT AMERICA. By J. D. Baldwin. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. For 
sale by Book & News Co., St. Louis. 
1 vol. 12 mo., cloth, illustrated. 


This book is a compendium of 
what is known, and a good deal of 
what is conjectured regarding the 
ancient races of this continent, whose 
monuments, as mysterious to the 
Indian tribes as to ourselves, prove 
a dense population and a high state 
of civilization to have existed over a 
range of country extending from 
Ohio down through the Mississippi 
Valley, Texas, Mexico, Central 
America, and the western coast of 
South America to Chili. There are 
evidences that the mound builders 
were identical with the people whose 
massive and elaborate structures of 
hewn stone have exacted the admira- 
tion of travelers in Yucatan and 
Central America. Those who think 
of America as the New World can 
hardly realize that the Spanish con- 
querors found it inhabited by populous 
and powerful nations, with enlight- 
ened rulers, with systems of architec- 
ture, and of internal improvements 
that might vie with those of the 
mightiest nations of Europe. Aque- 
ducts 500 miles long, vast paved 
roads through the Andes longer than 
the Union and Central Pacific Rail- 
roads together, and to which the 
Appian Way was child’s play, be- 
token vast wealth, highly organized 





industry, and almost incredible engi- 
neering skill. 

While reading this book comes the 
tidings of a revolution in Yucatan. 
It would be fortunate if some of the 
overturnings that occur periodically 
in that region would result in an intel- 
ligent and liberal government, that 
would encourage the exploration of 
those untraversed forests, and per- 
haps throw light upon the greatest 
riddle of history. 

The little light that we have 
already obtained will be found in 
Mr. Baldwin’s book. 


SHorT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
By James Anthony Froude. Second 
Series. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. For sale by Hendricks, 
Chittenden & Co. 


The writer of these essays has 
become, by the publication of his 
History of England, one of the best 
abused men of the century. His views 
upon many matters of history are so 
radically diverse from those the world 
has been pleased to accept, that he 
has run the gauntlet of fiercer criti- 
cism than befalls most authors. The 
independence and boldness he mani- 
fests in his history, his grace of style 
and great attainments, bespeak him 
an essayist of no common order; 
and such the reader of this neatly 
printed book will find him. Messrs. 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have 
from Mr. Froude authority to publish 
all his works. 


Music AND Morats. By Rev. H. Haweis, 
M.A. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
For sale by St. Louis Book & News Co. 


Books about music are generally 
either instruction books or tune books. 
Here is something new. Music 
treated philosophically, historically, 
and esthetically, and thus having 
an interest to many who are not 
musicians. The leading essay at- 
tempts to indicate the relation be- 
tween music and the emotions, and 
is a valuable contribution to psycho- 
logy. Memoirs of eminent com- 
posers, and other interesting histori- 
cal matters complete the volume. 
Cotton’s New Serigs. 1. INTRODUC- 

TORY GEOGRAPHY. 2. COMMON SCHOOL 

GroGRAPHY. New York: Sheldon & 


Co. For sale by Hendricks & Chitten- 
den, St. Louis, Mo. 


Without having given these new 
candidates for public favor a critical 
examination, we can say that in their 
type, paper, and general effect of 
their maps, they are good. We ven- 
ture the opinion that not the least 
recommendation of them will be 
found in the fact that the “ series” 
consists of only two books, a new 
departure upon which we congratu- 
late the publishers. We have put 
them in the hands of a competent 
teacher, and hope our first impres- 
sions may be confirmed on more 
thorough examination. 


THe AMERICAN BARON. By James De 
Mille. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
For sale by St. Louis Book and News 
Co. 


We have heretofore spoken as 
highly as we could of Prof. De Mille 
as a novelist, and recommend this 
book as strongly as the Cryptogram. 
Our old friend, the Yankee in Italy, 
is a prominent feature of the book. 








There can be no more striking con- 
trast than between the American and 
Italian types of character, and our 
author has the happy faculty of see- 
ing and revealing it in all its gro- 
tesqueness. The heroine is delicious, 
and is rewarded with—Oh, no, it will 
never do to tell? 

THE CuicaGo PutPit—No. 12. 

A very good pulpit too! not built 
of rosewood neither of basswood, 
but a good, sound, working timber. 
No. 12 before us is a sermon by Rev. 
C. D. Helmer. He preaches very 
much practical truth. He is not 
brilliant, quite. He is not deep, 
quite. He is not thorough, quite. 
He is not powerful, quite. But then 
he is clear, thoughtful, manly, and 
has touches of the average poetic. 
If he could preach to all the people 
of America there would be no revolt, 
nor would there grow up a disgust 
for preaching. But, unfortunately, 
this reaction against the Churches 
has already set in, and we need a 
remedy. 

What shall it be? Henry Ward 
Beechers? There never will be but 
one. Will it be sensational preachers 
with novelties to startle or amuse? 
Some of these have a transient 
power, others are but spiritual moun- 
tebanks. Will it be revivalists? To 
them we owe much of the mischief. 
The difficulty lies deep. The rem- 
edy lies in an emancipated ministry, 
educated to tell the truth about the 
Church to the Church itself. Tradi- 
tions must be handled as Jesus han- 
dled them; and ecclesiasticism go 
for nought. We need a church for 
our spiritual faculties that knows our 
needs, and does for us as our schools 
do for our intellectual faculties. Our 
Churches are largely antiquated and 
fossiliferous. They must stand up 
beside and keep pace with our school 
system, or they will lose the world 
by default. Our school system is 
growing to be the natural system, 
growing out of human nature. The 
religious system of the future must 
grow out of the nature and wants of 
man. Men have got tired of putting 
on the old clothes of Calvin or some- 
body else, and trying to be comforta- 
ble; and they are getting bold 
enough to say so. 

Now our preachers ought to get 
their eyes open to see the fundamental 
hindrances. Stop pounding at lying, 


stealing, etc., and beat up the system 
that you are harnessed in. Give us 
less mystery, less noise, and more 
systematic spiritual culture. There 
are two words that cover the need: 
enlightened spirituality. 

We do not rank with those who 
deny the value of a Church. A free 
State needs churches as much as it 
needs schools—it cannot long sur- 
vive either the one or the other. 
Helmer, strike a little more boldly. 
Help the world to a church that bases 
itself on truths as well as facts, and 
that belongs to its own age, and can 
do for us what we need, save us from 
spirit torpor and indifference. We 
have seen from the pen of Mr. Hel- 
mer at other times much that indi- 
cated that he saw the evils that bind 
the churches, 


Mr. | 





Harper & Brothers send us “* Oliver 
Twist,” and “Martin Chuzzlewitt,’ 
the first two volumes of the new 
‘* household edition” of the works of 
Charles Dickens, and a_ beautiful 
edition it isto be. It is finely illus- 
trated, well printed, and elegantly 
bound. 

There are thousands of new read- 
ers of ‘‘ Dickens” each year, and 
they will welcome the plain, large . 
type, and new pictures, which tell 
these stories over again. 

The expense is so trifling that it 
will never be felt, if you buy the 
edition as it is published, and you will 
have one of the best and cheapest 
editions of ‘“* Dickens” ever issued. 
For sale by Hendricks & Chittenden, 
St. Louis. 





Appleton’s Fournal, with its ele- 
gant illustrations and interesting read- 
ing matter, furnishes a variety of 
entertainment and instruction which 
it will be found difficult to duplicate 
in any other weekly publication for 
the same money. Published by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 


Hearth and Home grows better 
with each succeeding issue. ‘Teach- 
ers will find it a first class text-book 
on Geography, Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, Botany, Agriculture, Litera- 
ture, Science and Art, and we do 
not see how housekeepers can get 
along without it. 

The suggestions in regard to 
“ Reading Clubs” are first rate. 

Edward Egleston commences a 
new story in the issue of April 2oth, 
1872. 

Orange, Judd & Co., New York, 
publish this and the unrivalled 
American Agriculturist. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From the St. Louis Book & News 

Company : 

Tue Woman’s Kincpoo. By Miss Muloch. 
1 vol., 12mo; cloth. 

Comrort’s First GERMAN 
16mo; cloth. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN WESLEY. By 
Rey. R. Tyerman. Vol. III; 8vo, cloth. 

Grir, A Story of Australian Life. By 
B. L. Farjeon. Cloth, 8vo. 

Sermons by Rev. T. DeWitt Tallmage. 
1 vol, 12mo; cloth. 


The above published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 


SciENCE OF WEALTH. By Amasa Walker. 
Student’s edition. 1 vol., 12mo; cloth. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 


Pau. oF Tarsus. By aGraduate. 1 vol., 
16mo; cloth. Boston: Roberts Bros. 


SAUNTERINGS. By C. D. Warner. 1 vol., 
16mo; cloth. Boston: Jas. R. Osgood 
& Co. 

Tue UNITED STATES READER. By John 
J. Anderson. 12mo. New York: Clark 
& Maynard. 

Tue NorMAL DEBATER. By O. P. Kinsey. 
1 vol., 16mo; cloth. Cincinnati: J. 
Holbrook & Co. 
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READER. 


THE Illinois Central machine shops 
at Waterloo, Iowa, employ 200 hands, 
and yet are not able to turn out cars 
fast enough to supply the demand. 
Under the new management it main- 
tains the efficiency and popularity 
which Mr. Marvin Hughett gave it. 
Dr. Stennett, the agent at St. Louis, 
contracts for freight to all points East, 
North, and South. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 














OUR CIRCULATION. 


HE circulation of Zhe Amerz- 

can Fournal of Education is 
now over 10,000 copies each issue, 
and is steadily growing. Our teach- 
ers to whom we mean to be a real 
help, school officers who are inter- 
ested in the discharge of their re- 
sponsible duties, students who intend 
to keep posted, parents who like 
first class instruction, and children 
who like amusement and instruction 
combined ; all these take, read and 
circulate this JouRNAL, so that it not 
only works for itself, but an intelli- 
gent and fast-growing constituency 
work earnestly, enthusiastically, and 
vigorously for it. 

Here is an extract from a letter 
making a second order for the 
premium of Wedster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary for twelve subscribers: 

ALLEGAN, Micu., April, 1872. 

Enclosed please find $18 for subscrip- 
tion to The American Fournal of Educa- 
tion, to be sent to the following address: 

[Here follow the names. } 

Please send Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary as a premium for the above 
list of twelve subscribers, by U. S. Ex- 
press, to Mrs. Luther S. Burton, Allegan, 
Allegan County, Mich. 

The American Fournal of Education is 
pronounced by our best educators superior 
to any other, and I shall continue to send 
new names as I procure them. 

Respectfully, 
Mas. Lutuer S. Burton, 
Allegan, Allegan Co., 
Michigan. 





TEXAS. 

We would call the attention of 
those who propose seeking a resi- 
dence in Texas to the Texas Alma- 
nac for 1872, issued by Richardson 
& Co., of Galveston. The editor, 
who has been a participant in all the 
vicissitudes and revolutions of Texas 
since San Jacinto, declares that the 
inducements for immigration were 
never so great as now. The Alma- 
nac is full of information regarding 
soil, climate, churches, labor, com- 
merce, and local history. Price, 
50 cts. ; with map of the State, $1.00. 

The population of the State of 
Texas is 818,579. Native born, 756,- 
168 ; foreign-born, 62,411. The five 
principal towns of Texas have the 
following population: Galveston, 
13,818 ; being native born 10,204, for- 
eign born, 3,614, white 10,810, col- 
ored 3,007; San Antonio, 12,256, 
namely: native born 8,136, foreign 
born 4,120, white 10,298, colored 
1,957; Houston, 9,382, viz.: native 
born 7,811, foreign born 1,571, white 
5,691, colored 3691 ; Brownsville (ex- 
clusive of the population of the mili- 
tary reservation), 4,905, viz.: native 
born 1,612, foreign born 3,293, white 
4,827, colored 78 ; Austin, total 4,428, 
viz: native born 3,812, foreign born 
616, white 2,813, colored 1,615. Texas 
had 711 miles railroad in 1870. 

Texas claims to have received 
120,000 immigrants since last Sep- 
tember. We have sent down a large 
number of first-class teachers, and 
our correspondent from Jefferson 


calls for more. We can supply them. 





HARPER& BROTHERS’ 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 





Wittson's Scuoor anp Fammy Reapers. 


More than 500,000 copies of these Readers have been sold within a year. 


Evenere Speller........ 20 cts. | First Reader ............ 40 cts. | Intermediate Fourth Reader.$! 10 
a mee Speller ......... 49 ** | Second Reader........... 60 ‘* | Fourth Reader............... 1 35 

er and Analyzer...45 ‘‘ | Interm’te Third Reader..80 ‘‘ | Intermediate Fifth Reader .. 1 40 
Primer pheebe ebavesn best me So Re MOOT... 08-000 OE! 5 ee ins has. chen encase 1 80 








FRENCH’S ARITHMETICS (Illustrated). 


First Lessons in Numbers................ 40 cts. | Elementary Arithmetic for the slate..... $ 50 
Mental Arithmetic 50 Common School Arithmetic for the Slate.. 1 00 


HARPER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


From the Discovery of America to the year 1870. By Davin B. Scort, A.M. 
Numerous Maps and en I2mo, 425 pages. $1.50. 


HOOKER’S SERIES. 


Book of Nature Complete. * 90 | Natural Philosophy....... $1 50| Mineralogy and Geology. ..$1.50 
First Book in Chemistry... CHOMIMETY ... cvccccscccces 1 50| Natural History............ 1 50 


CoMForT's GERMAN SERIES. 


First Book in German... .$ 9 | Teacher’s Companion..... $ 
German Course.......... . 2 00] German Reader............ 2 oo 


Pete eee ween eweneneee 








A Manual of German Con- 
versation.... ........ .$1 50 


Holmes’ Drawing Books. 


The Elementary Books, four in number, now ready. 


HUNTER’S PLANE GEOMETRY, 


With an Appendix on Mensuration of Surfaces. 12mo; Cloth; 


Price 40 cents each. 





132 pages; $1.00. 


Dalton’s Physiology & Hygiene-- $1 50 Potter’s Manual.---+-+--..+--.-. $1 40 
Haven’s Rhetoric:-----------++-: 1 50| March’s Parser and Analyzer--- 50 
AND OTHER 


School and College Text- Books, 


For which see full Descriptive Catalogue, which will be sent free on application. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


3-For Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska. S. Illinois, Arkansas, and one address 
E. M. AVERY, General Agent, or B. F. HE ES, Correspondent, 
Polytechnic Building, 706 Chetunt street, St. Lotis, Mo. 
w9-For N. Llinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, and Minnesota, address 
J. H. ROLFE, er Agent, 117 and 119 State street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
wgFor Indiana, address J. M. OLCOTT, General Agent, 
With h Bowen, Stewart & Co., 16 and 18 West W ashington st., INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 
33-For Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee, address FAMUEL H. STOUT, Gen’ Agent, 
With Phillips & Crews, ATLANTA, Ga. 
J. P. ROGERS, General Agent, 
139 Canal street, NEw ORLEANS. 
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(@"F or Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, address 
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Offrece Desks | 

Sehool Desks \ 
Desks \ 
Livrary Desks! 
Office Chairs, all Kinds, from $2 to $12. 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF THE 


Best Designs and Styles, 


AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER! 


‘Ab Q WY 


Illustraicd Circulars and Price Lists sent free on application to 


The Western Publishing and School Furnishing Co. 


Ofice and Salesrooms - 
Nos. 706, 708 and 710 Chestnut Street, ST. LOUIS. 


| COLORADO. 
| 





| 


| Colorado presents a state of finan- 
| cial prosperity as a territory, un- 
equaled in the history of a new 
State, if not entirely without prece- 
dent. There is no indebtedness of 
any kind hanging over the territory. 
There is a surplus of $50,000 in the 
treasury. A good system of free 
public schools has been inaugurated 
and is growing in favor and accom- 
plishing great good. The law pro- 
vides that no tax shall be levied for 
the current year, 1872; and that the 
tax of 1873 shall not exceed one and 
one half mills on the dollar. 


According to the Superintendent’s 
report, there were, in 1871, 7,742 
persons of school age (between 5 
and 21) in Colorado; number of pu- 
pils in the 110 public schools of the 
Territory, 4,357 ; average attendance, 
2,611 ; number of teachers, 164—80 
male and 84 female ; average salary of 
male teachers, $69, and of female $54, 
per month ; the total amount paid to 
teachers in 1871 was $144,148.96. 

When the legislature meets in Jan- 
uary, 1874, the present surplus will 
scarcely be diminished. These are 
simple facts stated in a plain manner. 
They convey a wonderful meaning, 
however, and one which will be 
appreciated by all classes from the 
wealthy capitalist seeking invest- 
ment for his money, to the humblest 
immigrant who knows from expe- 
rience how hard it often is to meet 
the demand of the tax collector. 
Here is a territory with no debt, no 
taxes, and cash in the treasury ; and 
that territory is Colorado. Let the 
fact be made known from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific; in England and Ire- 
land; and among the nations of the 
continent. Its simple statement is 
sufficient; it tells its own story of 
sound prosperity, of public economy, 
of wise and intelligent control. It 
will bring more immigrants to Colo- 
rado, this one brief, stubborn fact, 
than columns of statements regard- 
ing other inducements which are pre- 
sented. The capitalist, the mechanic, 
the farmer, the common laborer, each 
comprehends its meaning. The citi- 
zens of Colorado may well be proud 
of the financial position which is 
thus assumed by their territory. 
While other States and territories 
are struggling with heavy indebted- 
ness and the burden of high taxation 
| and suffering the evils of a deprecia- 
|ted credit, Colorado pays dollar for 
| dollar, and the legislature votes no 
tax in 1872. And all this is done 
without any mean or niggardly 


policy. 








Tue Springfield and Illinois South- 
eastern road is completed. The last 
| rail was laid between Pana and Edge- 
wood a few days since. The line-ex- 
| tends from Beardstown, on the’ Illi- 
| nois, to Shawneetown, on the Ohio 

river. The completion of this enter- 
| prise is of great interest to the people 
| as it opens a new route to the South 
'and South East. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 





HIS Institution offers to STUDENTS OF BOTH SEXES facilities for securing 
a thorough English, Classical, Scientific or Legal Education, not inferior to 
those furnished by the best Schools and Universities in the United States. 
It comprises the following Departments: 


I.—ACADEMIC. 
(FOR BOYS.] 
Pror. GEO. B. STONE, Principal. 


The course of study embraces all common 
English branches, and fits Students for business 
life, or for the Collegiate and Polytechnic Depart- 
ments of the University. 


I.—MARY INSTITUTE. 
{FOR GIRLS.] 
Pror. C. S. PENNELL, Principal. 


To the previous thorough course of study in this 
Department, an Advanced Course of two years 
has been added, in which tuition is free to all 
graduates of the Institute. 





ITI.—_COLLEGIATE, 
Pror. M. S. SNOW, Registrar. 


The degree of ‘‘B.A.’’ is conferred upon those 
students who have completed satisfactorily the 
four years’ course, 

The degree of ‘‘M.A,’’ is conferred upon grad- 
uates of three years’ standing, who present a 
satisfactory thesis on some subject of their own 
selection, 





IV.—POLYTECHNIC. 
Pror. C. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


The regular Courses of study and instruction in 
this Department extend through four years, and 
are intended to prepare students for professional 
work, either as Engineers, Architects, or Chem- 
ists. The Courses are five in number, viz.: 


I. A Course in Civil Engineering. 
I. A Course in ay, Engineering. 
Til. A Course in C 
IV. A Course in Mining d Metallurgy 
Vv. A Course in Building and Arehitesture. 


Students not proposing to become professional 
men may, With the approval of the Faculty , select 
such studies as will constitute a “General Course” 
the completion of which will entitle the student 
to the degree of ‘‘S.B.” The degrees correspond- 
ing to the six Courses of study are: 


I, The Degree of ‘‘Civit ENGINEER.’’ 
II. The Degree of ‘ ‘MECHANICAL ENGINEER.” 
Ill. The Degree of ‘‘CHEMIST.’ 
IV. The Degree of ‘‘Mintne ENGINEER.’’ 
V. The Degree of ‘‘AncuITECT.’’ 
VI. The Degree of ‘‘BACHELOR OF SCIENCE.’’ 


V.—LAW., 
GEO. M. STEWART, Esq., Dean. 
Office—Cor. Third and Pine Sts. 
Degree of ‘‘LL.B.”’ conferred at the completion 
of the two years’ course. This Department has 
an excellent Library, to which large additions 
have recently been made. Spacious and elegant 


rooms have been set apart for its use in the new 
University building. 





Unfurnished Rooms on the University grounds can be obtained by Students in the 
Collegiate and Polytechnic Departments. For the Students in these Departments 
a Gymnasium, containing a Bowling-alley and the usual gymnastic equipment, has 


been erected. 


For admission, catalogues, or any further information, apply to the officers named 


WM. G. ELIOT, Chancellor. 


above, or to 





LEWIS & GROSHON’S 


STYLES FOR SPRING. 


GENTS’ 

DRESS HATS, 
STYLISH BUSINESS HATS, 
YOUTHS & BOYS’ 
HATS. 

No. 211 N. Fourth 8t., ST. LOUIS. 


JNO. A. SMITHERS, 
UNDERTAKER, 


517 Chesnut St. 
ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. 


on. Samuel Treat, President of Law Faculty. 
Henry Hitchcock, ’Esq., Provost of Law De- 








G. M. Stewart, Esq., Dean of Law Faculty. 
PROFESSORS. 

Alexander Hostin, Be -, International, Consti- 
tational, Admiralty and faritime Law, durisdic- 
tion, Practioe 7 in. 8. ore 

ann = obese, . an on. T; - 
oe ato of St. Circuit Cont Lew of 


Property . 

oan or ti ~ men Gate Jaden ot oe 4 - 
Court) 8 an , 
Mee 7 ence of Law, Equity 


Hon, John Mt Krum (late Ju of St. Louis 
Circuit Court) , Mrantiek nan Evi 
Hon. R. E. Rombauer ate J June of St. Louis Cir- 


cuit Court) -+t of ayes io rations, 
Domestic nd Criminal J Jurisprudence. 

G. M. honey y ww Law of Contracts, Com- 
mercial Law 

LECTURERS. 

Hon. Samuel Treat, y. 8. District Judge, East- 
ern District of Missouri 

Hon. Albert Todd. 

Regular annual session will o Oct. 9, 1872. 
oppor ep 

use 0 rm; noe 

charges. Students admitted OD to either class on 


examination, unal January lst, 1878. For - 
ticulars address _ 


G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Facul: 
208 N. Third street, St. Louis, ‘ko. 


MUSIC for EXHIBITIONS. 


Just lnonedt from the Press 


—-OF— 


J. FISCHER & BRO., 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


SCHOOL FESTIVAL 


SONGS, 


A COLLKCTION OF 


Trios, Quartettes and Choruses, 


Arranged in Keys, within an easy Com- 
pass of the the Voice. 


BOOK FIRST. 
CONTENTS. 


1. Come Sing this Round with Me—A 
1 song for three voices. .from Martini. 
2. I Wandered by the Brook-side—Solo 
ek RT te 60s fate Meininger. 
3. The Winds Whisper Low—Quart- 
Oiosatercunercerderd Carl Maria Von Weber. 
4. Far Away the Camp Fires a 


&: Tne Village Bells . .Chi 
7. The eae ss my Youth—Solo ‘and 
Quartette for female voices.......... K. Merz. 
8. ba MR scene from La Dame 
EE Pee ee Boieldieu. 
9. The B Bill of Fare—Chorus. (Comic.)..K. Merz. 


DD dossachschebesceveroeeses $1 25, 
r os, — to any address, post-paid, on receipt 
J. FISCHER & BRO,, 
Music are 
DAYTON, O. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOU NDRY, 
Established in 
Superior Bells for Churches, 
Schools, etc., of Pure Cop- 


r and Tin fully war- 
Sra and moun with 


our Latest Improved 
Rotary ‘Hangings, the 











best in use. 
Tllustrated 
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CHICAGO, ALTON 
ST. LOUIS R. R. 


E Shortest, Quickest and ons Road between 
St. Louis and Chicago without change of 
cars, via Alton, Springfield, Bloomington and 
Joliet, and the only road running PULLMAN 
PALACE SLEEPING CUACHES and CELE- 
BRATED DINING CARS, on borrd of which all 
the luxuries of the season can be obtained, while 
traveling at the rate of thirty miles an hour. 
Omnibuses leave the Ticket Office, Fourth and 
Pine, crossing at Carr street, as foll ows: 


Morning oe (Sunda; except ted) ....7:50 a.m 
Quincy, Burlington and Peoria Express, 
without change of cars (Sun. excepted) 7:50 a.m 
Jacksonville Mail, 3:30 p.m 
Springfield Acconimodation “ai. pe nialeisiarsia ; = p.m 
ight aay od aoaery night)........ p.m 
The ealy line fro: 


St. Louis to Peoria, Quincy and Burlington 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 

Fare and time to Eastern points the same as by 
other routes. The only road connecting in Union 
Depot at Chi for Pittsbur, on —— burg, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washi 


Ticket Office No. 117 N. suman Street, 
ae OF PINE. 
JAS. 


CHARLT J.C. McMULLIN, 
Gen. Pass’r & ig Be. Gen’1 Superintendent. 


ANDALIA 
Route East. 


THE ONLY ROUTE 


RUNNING THROUGH CARS FROM 
8ST, LOUIS TO NEW YORK 
CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 
AND LOUISVILLE 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 
FOUR TRAINS DAILY 


EAVE THE TICKET OFFICE, N. E. COR. 
Fourth and Chestnut Streets, as follows: 


7:45 a.m. (Sundays exc’d). Chicago Day Express. 

8: £30 p.m, Gunieye poten > ‘Accommodation: 

6:45 p.m. (Saturdays ex.) cnt o Night E 

5:15 p.m. (Saturdays excepted) Eastern Fast Lon 

Pullman’s Palace Drawing Room and 
Sleeping Cars 


Run _ on this Line to pee gt pew 
YORK, CINCINNATI and LOUISV: 
without change. 

All trains for Chieago and Indianapolis run 
pe without change ofcars. All connections 
at and beyond these points are made in Union 
Depots. Tickets for sale at 


100 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
Corner of Chestnut. 
F. M. COLBURN, Cc, E. FOLLETT 
Ticket Agent. Gen’! Ticket ‘Agent. 


J. E. SIMPSON, Gen’! Superintendent. 


HIcCAGO 


AND 


THE EAST, 
ILLINOIS CENTR’L RAILROAD 


NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CHICAGO. 
Omnibuses leave the Ticket Qaies for— 


Chicago Day Exp. (Sun. ex.) 7: a.m. 8:20 p.m 
Chicago Night Bx. (Sat. ex.)..6.15p.m. 8:30a.m 


CAIRO SHORT LINE. 


32 Mitzs Savep Gorne Soutu! 
This is the shortest and quickest route to 
AZEI: RP OINTs SOUTH. 
Omnibuses leave the Ticket Ofies oe 
Ligpening Line (Sen. ex.)..8: Onn m. 9: top. m. 
Night Express, daily ...... caoued 8:20p.m. 7:00 a.m. 
ST. LOUIS and DUBUQUE. 
Omnibuses leave the Ticks C Office for— 


Dubuque E =B. gm. OX.) oeee7: room. 6:45a.m 
Dubuque Night (Sat.ex )7.00p.m. 8:30a.m 


This is the direct route to the North and North- 


west. 
wgrPalace Sleeping Cars on all night trains. 
Tieket Office 102 North Fourth Street, St. Louis. 
Ww. H. STENNETT, Gen’! Agent. 


CORPORATION, NOTARY & LODGE 
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P. KENNEDY’S, 
Wedding Card Engraver, 


309 North Fourth Street, ST. LOUIS. 





17 
MISSOURI 
AGIFIG 
RAILROAD. 
nar $3 -ox 


Daily Express Trains 


Over this Old Reliable and Popular Route, 
between 


St. Louis and Kansas City, 


And Principal Points in the Great West. 





PULLMAN’S 
PALACE SLEEPERS 
AND ELEGANT DAY COACHES 
EQUIPPED WITH MILLER’S SAFETY 
PLATFORM AND THE PATENT 
STEAM BRAKE, 
ARE 
RuN THROUGH EITHER WAY, 
Between St. Louis, Kansas City, Fort Scott, 
Parsons, Lawrence, Leavenworth, Atchi- 
son, St. Joseph, Council Bluffs 
an Omaha, 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 
TRY IT! TRY IT! 


E. A. FORD, A. A. TALMAGE, 
Gen. Passenger Agt. Gen. Sup’t, St. Louis. 


ATLANTIC & 


AGIFIG 


RAIL BNROAD. 
Now in fall operation between 


ST. LOUIS and VINITA 


364 Miles from St. Louis. 


Forming at Vinita a junction with the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Railroad, and: 
ing at at Pierce City With the Il Buse 
Mail Line Stages, thereby’ 
opening up ‘the 


Shortest and Most Direct Route 


BETWEEN 


St Louis and Texas, 


Northern Arkansas, and 
The Indian Territory. 





YF Time Quicker between St. Louis and Fort 
Smith, Vinita, Gibson, Sherman, and all points 
in Northern Arkansas, the Territory and Texas, 
than by any other route. 


A. A. TALMAGE, Gen’! Sup’t, 
£. A. FORD, Gen’l Pase’r Ag’t, St. Louis. 


NDIANAPOLIS & SAINT LOUIS 


RAILROAD. 


THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS DAILY between 
St. Louis and all Eastern Cities and Towns. 


CONDENSED TIME, Feb. 20, 1872. 























, Day Exp. | Day Ezp, | Fast Line. 
ee aoe es Sat.| D’y ex Sun 
St. Louis...... Leave} 7. 00am| 4.15pm) 9.30pm 
Pana........... «111-85 ** | 9.02 «| 9:21am 
Mattoon........ s* | 1.25pm 10.38 ‘* | 4 30 ‘* 
Terre Haute.. ** | 3.45 ** (12.48 ‘* | 6.55 ** 
Indianapolis . -Arrive 6.@ ‘* | 3.10am)10.00 ‘‘ 
Crestline....... 4.Mam|...... 6.40pm 
Cleveland...... 66} Geo bedeces 9.55 ** 
MIE farvcness ‘¢ | 1.55pm)...... 4.10am 
Albany ........ ‘¢ | 1.60am)...... 2.20pm 
Cincinnati..... ‘* (11.55 pm! 9.10am) 4.20 ‘‘ 
Columbus...... ‘* | 2.45amj1¥.00 ‘‘ | 6.25 ‘* 
Louisville...... vid Pe ae” Dasace 
Pittsburgh . *¢ 112.10pm!| 4.45pm) 2.10am 
Harrisburg .. s€ 110.35 ‘* | 2.30am)11.35 ‘‘ 
Philadelphia... ** | 3.05am) 6.40 ‘* | 3.40pm 
Baltimore...... ss | 2.30 ** | 7.20 ** | 8.00 ** 
Washington «* | 5.50 ** 110 00 ‘* | 5.06 ‘* 
Boston......... © {11 00 ** |11.20 ** |11.20 ‘* 
New York ..... *¢ | 7.00 ** ‘11.50am)| 7.00 ‘‘ 





Palace Slee Cars on all Night 
ns. Baggage Cooked ‘Through. 

Palace Day and eas Cars through to In- 
dianapolis, Cincinnati, and Eastern Cities, with- 
out change. 

Ask for tickets via St. Louis, Indianapolis and 
Crestline, for sale at all ticket offices in the West. 

O. 8. PEASE, Gen’! Supt. 
_8. F. PIERSON, Gen. TicketAgt. 


H. & L. CHASE, 


BAGS 


Cotton and Linen Seamless, Gunny, Burlap 
Paper, Cotton and Jute Bags for Wheat, 
Corn BW eT Peal Flour, Potatoes, 


Fruits, Salt 
Seeds, Dried etc., etc. 


ine, TWIxz, AND SzconD Hanp Baas. 
ian iw ‘Sacks printed to order. 


No. 17 N. Main 8t., St, Louis, Mo. 


‘ - 
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MORE TESTIMONY 


THE TESTIMONIALS, 
COMMENDATIONS, 
AND MEDALS 
WHICH 
ARE BEING 
GIVEN IN FAVOR 
OF OUR NEW PATENT 


GOTHIC DESKAND SEAT 


FOR ITS 


SUPERIORITY OVER ALLOTHERS 


SHOULD INDUCE SCHOOL 
OFFICERS to CANVASS ITS 
MERITS BEFORE BUYING 
OTHER DESKS. HERE IS 


A CUT OF A 


Ee 


\y 
7 
M7, UN Ss 


ie See 
<5 sas 

FOUNDED 
eo 





WITH THE INSCRIPTION, 
WHICH WAS AWARDED 


The Western Publishing and Schoo! Furnishing Company, 


SOME TIME 
SINCE, TO 
WHICH WE 
INVITE AT- 
TENTION. 





This Most Conclusive Testimony 


WAS GIVEN 
For the Best Schocl-room Furniture. 
#@@ Please remember, before you buy poorly 


constructed School Desks, to send for Price List, 
Circulars, and all other information, to the 


Western Publishing & School Farnish’s Co, 
706, 708 & 710 Chestnut St., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Something inane New| ELGIN 


LESSONS IN LNGUIGE, WATCHES 


AN INTRODUCTION TO | 


The Study of English Grammar. | = ‘Ks I 


By Hiram HApDLey. 






Revised Edition Now Ready. 


ee” little volume is designed for children from | 
nine to thirteen years of age, and is in fact | 
an introduction to the study of English Grammar. 
It proceeds on the plan of —. the science | 
of the English Lan e through the use of it, | 
rather than the use of the language through the 
science of it. 
It is handsomely illustrated with Twenty-six | 
Large Pictures. Every oy is practical. } i 
Price 60 cents. Furnished for examination and 
introduction for 40 cents per copy. | 


HADLEY BROTHERS, 
Publishers, 
781 and ‘/83 State Street, CHICAGO. | RY 


- 
| 


Pama 


| 
| 


to Book-Buyers, Scholars and Amateurs, 


ry 


THE Father Time throws away his Hour Glass and starts on the 
Fullest Biographical Record New Year with a Reliable Time Keeper 
—or— acer 
— BOCES, AMERICAN AND | THE BLGIN 
EIGN, PERIODICALS, | 
music, works or” Illusitated Almanac for 1872, 


Together with general Literary and Scientific in- | Or the Illustrated Article on 


formation, contents of Periodicals, descriptions | 


of Novelties of Stationery, Fancy Goods, Scien- | sCANOIENT k MODERN TIME-KERPERS,” 


tifle and Musical Instruments, New Inventions 
Patents, etc., and miscellaneous, literary, and 
trade matters, will be found in the 


PUBLISHERS & STATIONERS’ | 
Weekly Trade Circular, 


With which is incorporated the 
American Literary Gazette and Publishers’ Cireular, | 
Established in 1852. | 

NOW READY. | Or, 

The American Catalogue of Books | 


Published in the United States in 1871, with size, 
price and Publishers’ names, and a classified In- 
dex of Subjects. One vol. royal8vo. Price $1.50. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
F,. LEYPOLDT, Publisher, 
712 Broadway, New Yorr. 


| 
| 


A. D. RICHARDSON, 


Sent FREE upon application to 


National (Elgin) Watch Co. 


127 & 129 Lake Street, Chicago, 
No. 1 Maiden Lane, New York. 


SPRINGFIELD 


NORMAL INSTITUTE 


Opens Fuly ist, and continues 
Eight Weeks. 


eens by able Normal Teachers. 
_ Weekly Lectures by Leading Educators. 
Tuition free. An incidental fee to meet the 
board and traveling expenses of Instructors. 


National School of Music. 
Good Board at reasonable rates. 


PAINESVILLE | _ Prof. J. BALDWIN, Principal North Missouri 
NEW GRAND CONSERVATORY —| Ngumal, acting Principal. 


| _ Those desiring further information please ad- 


College of Music. 


} 

= sesiiadanis 
Conservatory Building 155 St. Clair St.,| (-—— 

Painesville, Ohio: 

DR. HENRI SUTTER, President, 

Co HOFKAPELLMEISTER, and | 

ofthe Go and Leader | 





Bb. S. NEWLAND, 
Chairman of Com. 


urt Concerts of his Royal Highness 
uis Ifl, Grand Duke of Hesse 
armstadt, etc. 

All Branches Taught. Summer Term | 

begins 15th April, 1872. 
Primary Dedartment, each study.......... $10 00 
Academical Department ‘‘ 15 00 
Collegiate Department ERT, 

Pupils who board in the Conservatory (Direc- 
oe =? anes term, ten —, = studies, — 
nclu struction, use 0: tru: ts, | 

etc. Two cores $150. One year’s course, four B INDERS &EN GRAVERS 


terms, $275. German and French, one term, $10. | 
Puplis can enter at any time. _s 215 PINE Sr. 





C.R.BARNS.: 
The Painesville Conservatory has Five excellent | | wy 'e TS o ¥ 
wy es Professors, and is undoubtedly the | Ei _ Fmd mt _S7: Lou 4. HE 
best Musical Institute in the United States. = — —_ 


The pupils boarding in the Conservatory have 
in each separate branch | 


Jive lessons per wi 
studied, making in all Aficen lessons per week F. WM. RAEDER, 
The for tuitien is one half less than in 


similar Arst-lnge Conservatory in the Unived AThitect of Public Schools of St. Louis, 


| Rooms 30 and 31, southeast corner of Fifth and 
National School of Music, _ “live sts. Refers to the following buildings erect- 





LIST OF 


SCHOOL MATERIAL 


DON’T FAIL TO READ. 


_ School and Family Cards, $8. 


VERYTHING pentelning to the Complete Out- 
fit of Schools. 


ae oe Bells; best quality, warranted, from 
$10 to $100. . 
EACHERS’ Guide to Illustration; a Guide to 
the Use of Globes, etc. 75pp. Cloth; $1. 
UREKA Tablet for Teaching Orthography. 


Price $2. 
UBBERS for Blackboard use; prices from 
20 to 50 cents. 
MERAL Frames, for Teaching the Funda- 
mental Rules of Arithmetic. 


poms: best quality with turned handles, 
25 cents. 
ee: article for every School-room—e good 
| gee yor all sizes and styles, from 
$1.50 to $20. 
| Fees Slating; best quality. 


io Wells—patent non-corrosive—are used in 
all of our Desks. 


—- National School Tablets. 


oe D Rings, Wands and light Dumb Bells, for 
Calisthenic Exercises in Schools. 
NDISPENSABLE requisite to teaching Geog- 
raphy—Camp’s Outline Maps. 
a style of Blackboard Rubbers— Wool or 
Tapestry. 
Gore Desks, with curved back, curved slat 
folding seat, foot-rest and braces. 


N Illustrated Circular of these articles, with 
prices, sent on application. 
nw, Outline Ma) Camp’s. 
Descriptive Circular. 
_ re Mathematical Chart. 


Send for full 


a’ Amalgam Bells, for Schools & Churches 
—all sizes 
‘+ amet Bells. Prices from $1.25 to $3. 
. iapapeemmemeatas celebrated Liquid Slating. 
Qa. showing relation, size and position 
of Planets. 


QEacs, Forms and Solids for Teach- 
ing Mai ics. 


) Per Slating makes a perfect Blackboard at 
small cost. 


| een for Schools, Offices and Churches. 
| ae the Patent Gothic Desk. 

AILROAD Settees and Church Seats. 
pyacmonat School Tablets. 


USTRATING the Cube Root—blocks for this 
purpose. 
aco Desks of the best style at low figures. 


| igggeee Tellurians, Orreries, Globes, 
and complete School Apparatus. 
eae is the best method of Teach- 
g- 
ied style of Pointing Rods, with turaed Han- 
dies, only 25 cents. 
OTHIC Desks, five sizes—most comfortable 
and durable desk made 


j= New Outline Maps. Send for descrip- 
tive and priced Catalogue. 
ons $2.40 per doz. for good Blackboard Rub- 
bers made of Tapestry. 
| gg ey Cube Root Blocks, Object 
Teaching Forms and Solids, etc. 
ROGRAMME Clocks, three sizes; tor the regu- 
lation of School Exercises, etc. 
A GOOD Globe, 5 inches in diameter, mounted, 
for $2.25. 
NUELY made and warranted Blackboards, of 
all sizes and styles. 
_s can send for Circulars, fully illustrating 
and describing 





: | ed quite lately: Church of the Unity, near La- 
Catalogues with full particulars, and contain- | fayette Park; Congregational Church, at Web- 
ing terms of attendance, will be mailed upon ster Groves; New St. John Episcopal Church, 
application to the Director, | > _— i, begs onl eg ge ion, 
irst esbyterian ci ‘arrensburg, Mo. 

DB. HENRI SUTTER, =| School and Ecclesiastical Architecture made a 

Painesville, Lake County, Ohio. | ey ,ane orders from the country promptly 
n e 








| TzRMs or Apmission.—To be admitted females 
| must be 15 years of age and males 16. Each must 
BOOKS d STATIONERY — < declaration of intention to teach in the 
an :| ~ lic emacs of mer yo and pass an examina- 
| tion suci is required 


as r 8 second grade county 
No. 204 N. Firtn Street, cidental fee of $5 a term is charzed. Board, 
Bet. Pine and Olive, 


including rooms, Liehs, fuel, is $3. 
| catalogue, containing fall particulars, address 
Publishers of VICKROY’S GRAMMARS, and adie — 





| uy 
ST. LOUIS, MO. | Self-boarding cos 
HOTZE’S FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSICS. 


J. BALDWIN, Principal 
Kirksville, Mo. 


CHITTEND | HOOL, Kirks: 
HENDRICKS & EN, STATS FORMAL SCHOOL, Kirks: 
DEALERS IX | closes June 21. Students can enter at any time. 


‘ALL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 


} TO THE 


Western Publish’g & School Puruishing 60. 


| 708 and 710 Chestnut street, 
| ST, LOUIS, MO. 


f as much. For | 


K™ Correspondence solicited, and fully 
and promptly answered. 











=e |! 


hs 


ewm@me tower 


_—_ =) ae 
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A Beautiful Pulpit 





VERY CHEAP! 


AND HERE IS 
WHAT IS SAID 
OF IT BY ONE 
OF OUR CUS- 
TOMERS IN 


ALABAMA: 


CARROLLTON, PICKENS Co., ALA., 
April 9th, 1872. 
We re 3 received the elegant Pulpit sent us, 
goed order. 

; who have seen it are highly pleased wi 
it, especially our Pastor. tailed - 
He says he could not have been better suited 
A been present and made the selection 


I think it is what ali Churches sh . 
It is neat, convenient, and ch onto 
urs 


cs 
truly, W. G ROBERTSON. 


We like to 
have our customers 
say such pleasant and satis- 
factory things of our goods. In 
addition to Pulpits, we 
keep constantly on 
hand— 


SEATS FOR CHURCHES 





About which those who have used them write as 


follows: 

Sr. Louis, August 17th, 1870. 
President W. P. & S. F. Co., 

706, 708 and 710 Chestnut street : 
_ Dear Sin—The New Gothic Reversible Seats put 
into our Church, corner Twenty-fourth and Mor- 
gan streets, by your Company, are so satisfactory 
—after a thorough trial—and combine so much of 
comfort, utility, and economy, that I take plea- 
sure in recommending them to the attention of 
all who contemplate seating Churches or Halls. 
A. C. GEORGE. 


FOR HALLS, 


Sr. Louis, August 19, 1870. 
President W.P & S.F. Co.: 

The now _——_ _——— neg furnished Lowe 
Hall, at Webster, Mo., by your Company, have 
been the admiration of our citizens. ey are as 
comfortable as upholstered seats, cooler in sum- 
mer, strong, cheap and convenient. 

If I had another Hall to furnish, I should buy 
your seats again. 

Respectfully yours, 


And for Court-Houses. 


Orrice SHERIFF AND COLLECTOR AUDRAIN Co., } 
Mexico, Mo., May 23, 1870. 

President W. P. & S. F. Co., St. Lowis, Mo.: 

Dear Srr—The seats furnished by the above 

company, to seat our Circuit Court-room, 

are, as regards cheapness, durability, and neat- 
ness of finish, not excelled 7. any seats $ 
while the blending together of the two colors in 
the finish adds very much to the beauty and ap- 
pearance of the room. 

Iam, with much = 7 trul 


Ww. N 

Sheriff and Coll. Audrain Co. 

For Circulars, Price List, and other informa- 
address 


R. P. STUDLEY. 


" The Western Publishing 


School Furnishing Co., 
706, 708 & 710 CuEstNuT Sr., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





AN OPEN LETTER. 


To our School Directors: 

GENTLEMEN—After an experience of nearly ten years in fitting up 
School-houses with School Desks, Blackboards, Outline Maps, Globes, 
etc., etc., we have found that most of our School Directors, with the best 
of intentions, make ome great mistake. If possible, we desire now, for 
the benefit of all parties interested, to make some suggestions by which 
this mistake may be avoided in the future. 

School Desks, to seat the house, should be ordered as soon as the 
foundation for the building is laid. 

By giving the order for the Desks thus early you will be sure to get 
them in time; and, as you do not have to pay for them until they are set 
up in the School-house, no extra expense is involved by giving your 
order for desks early. 

The mistake is made by neglecting to send in the order until the School- 
house is nearly or quite completed. We ought to have at least sixty days’ 
notice, to enable us to get the desks to our customers on time. 

There is such a rush of freight in the busy season, that our railroads 
and steamboats are over-crowded, and it frequently happens that School- 
desks which are needed for zmmediate use are left for days at the freight 
office of these lines of transportation in this city. 

We remember a number of instances in past seasons where the goods 
were sent promptly; but, owing to the above causes, there was so much 
delay that pupils were obliged to stand in the school-room for days. The 
teacher hired commenced school—the pupils present—day after day passed 
and no desks came. Now, al] this can be avoided by ordering the desks 
when the foundation of the building is laid. 

It takes from $75,000 to $100,000, to keep up a stock of castings and 
wood-work for the variety of styles and sizes we make in our ordinary 
business. 

’ We want to be able to ship all goods ordered oz demand this year, if 
possible, but after about the zoth of July, each order is registered as it is 
received, and will be filled zz éts turn; so that, in order to avoid delay 
and disappointment, orders should be sent in promptly. 

We clip from an edétorial article in one of our cotemporaries a few 
items bearing directly upon this point, so that our friends and customers 
may know what others say of our facilities, and also what is said of the 
quality of goods we manufacture. The article is entitled— 

*‘ ScHoo. FurNiITURE AND OrFicE Desxs.—The Western Publishing 
and School Furnishing Company exhibited, at our State Fair, a full line of 
School Desks and Seats, Office Desks, Church Seats, Rustic Seats, and 
School Apparatus, upon which they took the following premiums: On 
Scnoot Desks, First Premium; on Orricre Desks, First Premium; on 
Cuurcu Szats, First Premium ; on Schoo, APPARATUS, First Premium, 
thus clearing the board and taking all the honors in their line. 

‘“‘ This display is worthy of especial notice, first because of the ztrinsic 
merit of the articles exhibited, which the blue ribbon upon each denomina- 
tion of their manufactures attests; and second, because of the extent and 
large proportions of the Company’s business, creating an important line of 
manufacture in our city. What they claim for their manufactures is that 
they combine cheapness with elegance, comfort and durability. 

‘As to the merits of their Patent Gothic School Desk, we can do no bet- 
ter than quote the language of Wm. T. Harris, our worthy Superintendent 
of Public Schools. He said: ‘They are substantial and beautiful, and 
by their peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, 
and at the same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to 
the health and proper physical development of the young.’ 

*‘ An idea of the compass and completeness of their business may be 
gained from the fact that they are prepared to furnish churches throughout, 
including Reading Desks, Pulpits, Altar Rails, Pews and Wainscoting ; 
they can also furnish School-houses built, or manufactured, ready to set up, 
and every other article required to start a first-class School, even including 
the Teacher. 

_ The Western Publishing and School Furnishing Company have their 
Warehouse at Nos. 14 and 16 North Seventh Street, and their Office and 
Salesroom at Nos. 706, 708 and 710 Chestnut street, in the large and mag- 
nificent Polytechnic building. In securing this spacious and elegant Sales- 
room—some sixty feet square, and twenty feet from floor to ceiling—the 
Company have put themselves in a position to meet the growing wants of 
the vast region of country seeking their supplies of Church and School 
Seats and Office Desks in this market. 

“‘ They will be glad to show those who may call in person the goods, 
but especially invite all in want to correspond with them before purchasing 
elsewhere.” 

We hope Teachers, County Superintendents, Township Clerks, School 
Directors and others interested will call attention to the above, and if any 
further information is needed, it will be Jrompily and cheerfully given by 
addressing the WesTERN PuBLISHING AND ScHoor FurRNISHING Co., 706, 
708 and 710 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 





HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Comprises the following Departments: 


HARVARD COLLEGE. 

Tue University Lectures. 

Tue Divinity ScHoo.. 

Tue Law ScHoo.t. 

Tue MeEpicaL ScHoot. (In Boston.) 
THe Dentat Scuoot. (In Boston.) 
THE LAWRENCE ScIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


Tue ScHOOoL oF MINING AND PRACTICAL 
GroLocy. 


Tue Bussty INstTiTuTIon (a School of 
Agriculture and Horticulture.) 


Tue Botanic GARDEN. 
THe ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 
THE MusEuM oF COMPARATIVE ZOSLOGY. 


THe PEABODY MuszuM oF AMERICAN 
ARCHAEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 


Tue Episcopat THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The Academic year begins in all departments 
on the Thursday following the last Wednesday 
in September , and ends on the last Wednesday in 
June. There is a recess at Christmas. 


ADMIssion.—The first examination for admis- 
sion to Harvard College is held in each year om 
the Thursday, Friday and Saturday following 
the last Wednesday in June, beginning on Thurs- 
day, at 8 a.m. The second examination for 
admission to Harvard College is held each year 
on the Thursday, Friday and Saturday following 
the last Wednesday in September, beginning on 
Thursday, at8 a.m. 


The examinations for admission to the Engineer- 
ing Course in the Scientific School, to the Mining 
School, and to the Bussey Institution, are held on 
the Thursday following the last Wednesday in 
September, beginning at 9 a. m. 


There are examinations for admission to ad- 
vanced standing in the Medical School in the week 
preceding the last Wednesday in September. 

Candidates for admission to the Divinity School, 
unless they are Bachelors of Arts, must pass an 
examination in some of the Latin Classical 
authors, and in the Greek text of the Gospels. 

There are no examinations for admission to the 
Law School, Medical School, Dental School, 
Lawrence Scientific School (except for the course 
of Engineering), Episcopal Theological School, 
or University Lectures. 


Decrees .—The University confers the ordinary 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 
Bachelor of Divinity, Bachelor of Laws, Doctor 
of Medicine, Doctor of Dental Medicine, Civil 
Engineer, and Mining Engineer, but only after 
thorough publi¢e examination, and a residence at 
the University of at least one year. After the 
year 1872 the ordinary degree of Master of Arts 
will only be given upon examination. 


FeEs AND ExpxuNsEs.—The tuition fee for the 
year is $150 in most of the departments of the 
University; in the Medical School it is $200; ia 
the second year at the Law School $100, and in 
the third year $50; in the Dental School, $110 for 
the session of four months and a half; in the 
Divinity School, $50 for the year. There are 
separate fees for the separate courses of University 
Lectures, which are proportionate to the number 
of lectures in each course, the charge for one 
lecture a week throughout the Academic year 
being $10. In the Episcopal Theological School, 
tuition and room-rent are free. 

The expenses of an economical student in any 
department of the University, exclusive of tuition, 
clothes, and traveling, may be estimated at from 
$200 to $400 a year, according to his necessities 
and capacities. In Harvard College and the 
Divinity School there are large funds for aiding 
poor students. In the Bussey Institution the 
tuition fee will be remitted to poor, meritorious 
students. 


For fuller information about any department of 
the University, address 


J. W. HABBIS, SzonetTarr. 
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FIRE AND MARIN BE. 








0 i a errr ff! ee Be 


pene eet 0872 st ndlnieia $645,417.91. 
Ljaltes, Jan. .t) PO 72.2 ee ce. bigs, 15,511.80. 











A. LARRABEE, J. F. WILLIAMS, 


Secretary. President. 





PTATE JicENTs AND Manacers: 3: 


PRINDLE & MANGAM, MANAGERS EASTERN DEPARTMENT, 


COMPRISING THE 


New England States, New York, New Fersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 


OFFICE, 150 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


EDDY & MANGAM.\.ccccccccccccccccccccccccces TTT TITITITTT TTI TTT T TTT i 148 South Fourth Street, PHiLapELPuia. 
H. S. TIFFANY & CO..sceeeseeseeeee Ccevcccccccces pbsbeseceenesbecsseeees cessed cen 111 West Washington Street, Cuicaco, 
and General Agents for Michigan and Ohio. 

SRO OES 45; RRO Is 0200 00.00080080000400050 Rib ckeeasbawebh as Seana ssh ancthoneaws ERE EOE Rees T State Agent for ILLiNoIs, 
Office: Alton, Illinois. 

JOSEPH MOORE.......++. 560bb ded pOneea eRe bn SON eae Cheb bine 8866 bhAS Odkwe Ob nde W noo 08 State Agent for INDIANA, 
Office: Indianapolis, Indiana. 

H. C. ALVERSON......- 5epd sedan dabbbabeepehaits bn bbusiie cine sh ass wetahone RT I ey Se State Agent for Iowa, 
Office: Ottumwa, lowa. 

J. R. HUNTER.....++ yrs ébipd nied and Gbwa cbadeb odd ndbees <bb0 be etude hres vewe Webs eNCs State Agent for Wisconsin, 

Address, P. O. Box 650, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
D. C. MCKAY. ccccccvcccscccccccvccs PTETTITETITITITILITITTrriirirrirririirrrir rit Ce ccecese State Agent for Kentucky, 
Office: Louisville, Kentucky. 
JACOB WIGGINS. cccccecccccssscvcescvecccvcvcedeccs vecescvccces cecesevececcscesescscccccces General Agent for Gulf States, 


Address, Atlanta, Georgia, or Austin, Texas. 


D. McLEOD, Manacer Marine Department, 
Office, Southwest cor. Third and Olive Sireeis, 87. LOUIS, MOQ. m > 








(Applications for Agencies may be made to the State Agents, or to 


A. LARRABEE, secretary, 
MACON, MISSOURI. 
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Wmevican Touenal of Shucation. 


J. B. MERWIN, Editor and Publisher, 
| No. 710 Chestnut Street, (Polytechnic Institute Building,) St. Louis, Mo. 
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JOHN S. J. MILLER. JOHN STEPHENSON. 





MILLER & STEPHENSON 


IMPORTERS, 
WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 
DEALERS IN 


Cuina, GLasS 


— AND: 


QUEENSWARE, 


No. 504 North Fourth Street, 


Collier Marble Block, bet. St. Charles and Washington Av., 
ST. LOUIS. 











A Full Assortment of Goods 


SUITABLE FOR 


BoarpDING SCHOOLS 


Always on hand. 


Everything Needed for Family Use. 


TEACHERS and STUDENTS 


CAN GET THE 
CELEBRATED 


ATWOOD ARGAND LAMP, 


Equal to the German Student Lamp 
at one-half the price. 











Give us a call and see for yourselves. 


MILLER & STEPHENSON, 


04 NortH Fourts Sr. 








WANTED. 


h AGENTS—With whom the Most Liberal Arrangements will be made, on 
= COMMISSION or GUARANTEE, by the 


New York Life Insurance Oo., 
{Chartered 1841. Assets, $20,000,000.) 


Stee Won. L. HILL, Manager, 
No. 419 North Fourth Street, - - - ST. LOUIS, MO, 











NEW BOOKS 


ADDED TO 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


HE Publishers have much pleasure in calling your attention to the fact that the 
following Books have been recently issued by them. They will be glad to re- 
ceive your orders for any or all of them. 


SWINTON’S 
CONDENSED HISTORY or raz UNITED STATES 


A Condensed School History of the United States, constructed for definite results in Recitation, and 
containing a new method of Topical Reviews. By WiLittam Swinton, A M., Professor of 
History in the University of California; and author of ‘‘( ampaigns of the Army of the Poto- 
mac,’’ etc., «tc. Illustrated with Maps, Port: wits, and other illustrations. lvol. Cloth. 300 
pages. Price, for «xamination, 75 cents. 


Swinton’s W ord-Analysis. 


A GRaprEp C1iass-Book oF ENGLISH DERIVATIVE WorpDs, With Practical Exercises in Spelling, 
Analyzing, Defining, Synonyms, and the use of Words. By WILLIAM Swinton, A M., Prof. of 
the English Language in the University of California, author of ‘“‘\ Condensed History of the 
United States,’’ ‘‘ Rambles Among Words?’ etc., etc. lvol. 128 pages. Price 25 cents, _for 
examination, 


LOOMIS’ FIRST STEPS. 


First Steps 1n Music. A Course of Instruction in Music for Common Schools. By Gro. B. Loomis. 
To be completed in Four Books. Now Ready: No.1, price 15 cents; No. 2, price 15 cents; No. 3, 
price 35 cents. The three numbers 45 cents, for examination. 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
KHahucational Publishers, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 


}@™F or Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas, address 


0. M. BAKER, or J C. ELLIS, 
Care E. P. Gray, 407 N. Fourth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mound City Shoe Store, 





411 N. FOURTH ST., SAINT LOUIS, MO. 





BOOTS &SHOES 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Orders by Mail will receive Prompt and Careful Attention. 
b@@™ Send for Price List to 


O. J. LEWIS & CO., 


No. 411 North Fourth Street, 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 














PAYS FOR 
THE AMERICAN 


Fournal of Churation 


FOR ONE YEAR. 


Scores of Teachers and School Officers say that 
single eopies are worth to them more than a year’s 
subscription. We send twelve numbers for $1.50. 

For sample copies address 


THE PUBLISHER. 
THE ST. LOUIS 


BOOK & NEWS COMPANY 


OULD respectfully in- 
vite the attention of 
. Book-buyers, Booksellers, 
and The Trade generally, 
PRODI to their large and complete 
Stock, consisting in part of 
IBLES, 
. PRAYER BOOKS, 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS 
BACKGAMMON BOARDS. 
G DESKS. 
POBTFOLIOS, 
8 CHESS, 
ere 
PENS, PENCILS, &e. 


Also, a large assortment of 


JUVENILE & TOY BOOKS, 
Note, Letter, Cap and Billet Papers. 


Ail of which we offer to the trade at prices that 
defy competition. 





Digiev 


We pack and ferward to all poiuts, by mail or 
express, the St. Louis Daily Papers, Eastern 
Papers, Magazines, and ehea periodicals, for 
most of which we are General Western Agents. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED DAILY 


Dealers in the West need not be told, that get- 
ing their supplies from a house in St. Louis, 
hich is prempt and reliable in every respect, 
saves much time. 
x3 Mail orders promptly filled. 


ST. LOUIS BOOK & NEWS CO. 


807 North Fourth Street. 


SIEGEL & BOBB, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 


Gas and Coal Oil Fixtures, 


Gasoline Fixtures & Burners, 


COAL OIL LAMPS 
FOR 
Cherehes and Schoolhouses, 
Wrovucut Iron Pirg AND FITTINGs. 

BLIC 

AND PRIVATE 

BUILDINGS FITTED UP WITH 

STEAM, GAS, AND 

WATER. 





Agents for the Best Gas Machine tn the 
* Country. 


Ne, 203 North Fifth Street, 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


‘Vornbrock & Fatman’s 
BEDSTEAD FACTORY. 


STAIR DALUSTERS Gc HTWEL POST 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 


Scroll Sawing to order. 
ALL KINDS OF 
TURNING 


Done at the Shortest Notice. 
All Orders promptly attended to. 





Cass Avenue, 


8. W. COR. FIFTEENTH STREET 
sk. IOUS, MoO. 

BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 

Superior Bells for Churches, 

Schools, etc., of Pare 

per and Tin, fully war- 


ranted, and moun with 
our Latest Em wove 
















A NEW BOOK 
For a New Place. 





Now Ready. 


Don't Fail to Secure and Examine a Copy. 


Webb's First Lessons 


LANGUAGE AND DRAWING 


Pror. J. RUSSELL WEBB, 
Author of the ‘‘Word’’ Method, etc. 





Lessons in Reading. 
Lessons in Talking. 
Lessons in Writing. 
Lessons in Drawing. 





HE very distinguished success which has at- 
tended the efforts of Prof. Webb in preparing 
Reading-books for young children, is well known 
to all our educational men. The ‘“‘word” method 
of teaching children the rudiments of reading is 
80 natural. 80 simple, so free from the “scientific” 
but very —— problems of the various 
‘‘systems,’’ that it is strange that anybody ever 
attempted a different plan, and the day is doubt- 
less close at hand when all our teachers will cease 
either to torment their pupils with the meaning- 
less study of forms which convey no idea to them, 
or puzzle their own brains in efforts to compre- 
hend the fine-spun theories propounded even by 
some very devoted and successful teachers. 

This New Book is the product of Prof. Webb’s 
ripest experience, and is, beyond any doubt, the 
best and most practicable Reading-book for 
young ehildren ever published. The following 
are the poimts peculiar to most of Prof. Webb’s 


1st, Familiar words are taught as the first 
step in reading. 

24, The small stories are well chosen to 
interest children. 

3d, The stories are so prepared as to con- 
stitute good skeletons for object 
lessons. 


4th, The books are all so illustrated as to 
awaken in the pupils much interest 
in “the pictures.” 


These and other characteristics have given them 

pepe. as is proven by the fact that 

t hold their place in schools better than any 
any other similar books ever made. 

In addition to the above general characteristics 
of Prof. Webb’s books, the one in question has 
these new points not before included any book: 

Ist. The illustrations are mostly skeleton pic- 
tures, intended to be corrEp by the children. 
They are artistic, and yet so simple that small 
children will ns to copy them, and will thus 
to a great extent educate their tastes, amuse 
themselves, and relieve the teacher. Twenty 
pages of the book are entirely devoted to drawing. 

24. In connection with each 1 m, and in- 
cluded in foot-notes, or in the body of the book, 
so that they cannot escape the notice ofthe teach- 
er, or parent, are concise, yet clear and explicit 
directions to the teacher just how best to teach 
that and similar lessons. 

8d. In connection with each lesson is a MoDEL 
so illustrated with a diagram as to render the in- 
structions to teachers very clear. 

4th. After each lesson is an exercise in PHONICS 
with full instructions how to teach so as to secure 
perfect articulation, Great attention is paid, in 
this book, to the sounps of the language. 
> The book retails at only TWENTY-FIVE 

ENTS. 


Furnished for Examination or Introduc- 
tion at Fifteen Cents. 
(Send stamps for postage.) 

Webb's First Lessons is also a Key to Webb's 
Sehool and Family Cards (dissected), affording all 
the advantages of the Larger ‘‘Dissected Cards’’ 
at about one-half the cost. Price, $8.00. 

The plates and the first edition of this book 
were burned in the Great Fire, October 9th, 1871, 


but new plates are now made, with new illustra- 
tions and additional reading matter. 





Correspondence solicited with reference to 
Fh Any Address 


Western Publishing and 
School Furnishing Co., 
706, 708 £710 Chestnut St., 
ST, LOUIS. 





EXPERIENCE 


THE BEST TEST! 


READ WHAT PHILA- 
DELPHIA THINKS AND 
HAS DONE ABOUT THE 


otfic Desk 





This 
extremely 
popular and com- 
plete School Desk was 
partially introduced into the 
Philadelphia Public 
Schools during 
the year 
1871. 


The Contract for 1872 


Was awarded the Patent Gothic 
Desk, February 15th, and 
provides for the 


FAXOLUSIVE USE OF THIS DESK 


IN ALL THE 


New School Buildings of the City 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


During the Current Year. 


PLEASE READ, AND SHOW 
YOUR FRIENDS, WHAT THE 
PHILADELPHIA PAPERS 
HAVE TO SAY ABOUT OUR 


GOTHIC DESE. 


[ From Forney’s Press.} 

‘*The excellence of the Gothic Desk, which 
has long been acknowledged by educational 
authorities in all parts of the country, is now 
endorsed by our own Board of Control. We 
can pronounce them, from actual experience, 
to be 


The Most Comfortable 


article of the kind we know of.’’ 


[From The Age.} 

‘*The furniture throughout the building (re- 
ferring to the First Section Grammar School, 
furnished with Gothic Desks) is the newest and 
most comfortable that could possibly be de- 
signed.’’ 

[From the Evening Telegraph.] 


** The new Desks, known as the Gothic patent, 
are a decived improvement over the old and un- 
comfortable style.’’ 


KG For further particulars, Circulars, 
Price List, etc., address the 


Western Publishing 


¢ AND 

School Furnishing Co. 
706, 708 and 710 Chestnut Street, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 











FOR THE 


BEST GOODS 


THE LATEST 


SPRING STYLES 


AT THE 


LOWEST PRICES 


CALL ON 


J, Van Morstrant, 


216 North Fifth Street, 
DEALER IN 


CLOTHING 


Furnishing Goods. 
Also a Full Stock of the Best 


BROADCLOTHS, DOESKINS, 


Merchant Tailoring Goods 
Which we Make up to Order. 


CLOCKS 








SCHOOLS, 
CHURCHES, ano 


COURT-HOUSES, 


Warranted to Keep Correct Time, 


Of all Styles, Sizes and Prices, 
ranging from $5 to $16. 


ESTELL’S 


PROGRAMME CLOCK, 


THE GRANDEST INVENTION OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


This Clock needs setting only once for a Pro- 
gramme, and can be changed in five minutes to 
strike exactly a new one, and is as necessary im a 
school-room as a Blackboard. 

The Programme Clock induces habits of punc- 
tuality, and reduces the exercises of the school 
room to a perfect system. 

Be sure to examine before pores else- 
where. e is just what you want. Cir alars sent 
ress 


JNO. 8. KENDALL, 
Sec’y W. P. & S. F. Co., 
708 and 710 Chestnut Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Or, Este. & JENKINs, 
Chicago, Tus. 


GEO. W. WEST, 
Merchant Tailor, 


No. 315 Olive Siree?, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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